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My Experience with Von Berlepsch Nesting-boxes 


By FREDERIC H. KENNARD, Newton Centre, Mass. 
With photographs by Fred B. McKechnie 


forty-four acres in extent, lying along the southerly and westerly side 
of a hill, and includes as follows: 

Three acres of lawn between the house and road on the westerly side of 
the place; with a few picturesque old apple trees scattered about, remnants 
of an orchard of the previous generation. We keep clipped only that portion of 
the lawn immediately about the house, garden and tennis lawn; and on the 


()': place in Newton Centre, Mass., consists of a piece of land, about 


remainder cultivate hay, thus affording the ground-building birds additional 
chance. Such a lawn, with its waving grass tops, with their lights and shadows 
and many tints, and, in their season, thousands of crocuses, narcissi, and daisies, 
is always far more satisfactory to me than any closely trimmed lawn could 
ever be. 

Six acres of rather wet tussock-grown meadow, on the southerly side of 
the place and at the base of the hill. Through this runs a brook, bordered 
by birches, elms, red maples, witch hazels, alders, wild roses, etc. 

And about thirty-five acres of woods, which may be divided, for con- 
venience of description, into two areas, East and West. 

Unfortunately, the spring before my purchase of the place, five years ago, 
a very destructive brush fire had run through the woods, and in the East 
portion the underbrush, which had included a second growth of white pines, 
birches, etc., had been entirely destroyed; and today the wood here is an open 
park, in which the underbrush is just springing up again, but devoid of that 
coppice so necessary for affording protection to the birds, shading and protect- 
ing the ground, as well as cloaking the naked monotony of the trunks. 

In the seventeen acres comprising the West wood, however, the fire 
was providentially checked before it had burned over the whole of it. 

This area, on the westerly portion of which the house is set, is nearly covered 
by a wood of tall white pines, pitch pines, and a few hemlocks, interspersed 
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with oaks of various sorts, red maples, hickories, and quantities of gray birch, ~ 
while on the southerly slope are hundreds of cedars. Scattered among these © 
trees, and along their edges as border plantations, are clumps of high-bush F 
blueberries, wild azalea, shad bush, witch hazel, Florida dogwood, privet, ~ 
buckthorn, and the like, and perhaps, commonest of all, quantities of bar-~ 
berries. Beneath these, in turn, is a carpet consisting of two kinds of blue- 
berries, huckleberries, bayberry, sweet fern, wild rose, etc., interspersed with 
great quantities of ferns of various kinds, partridge berry, and numbers of 
berry-bearing herbaceous perennials. 

Since my purchase of the place, I have allowed the meadow practically 
to take care of itself, and, in the case of the East Wood, am simply waiting for 
the native underbrush to grow again; but, with the West Wood, a great deal 
of care has been taken in thinning trees, and affording a better light for the 
development of the undergrowth beneath them. Though the progress is 
necessarily slow, there has been a lot of pruning for thickening purposes; but 
in certain places there is not, as yet, so much of the taller undergrowth as 
I should like. 

We have, however, in addition to those already growing there naturally, 
planted numbers of cornels and viburnums of various kinds, including the high- 
bush cranberry and mountain ash, for their berries, as well as native rhodo- 
dendrons for winter protection. 

In the winter of 1908-1909, my friend, Ernest Harold Baynes, happened, 
while visiting us, to call my attention to the little book “How to Attract and 
Protect the Wild Birds,” by Martin Hiesemann, translated by Emma S. 
Buchheim. 

While numerous notices and a few brief reviews of this work have appeared, 
it does not seem to me that sufficient attention has been paid to it, and I 
cannot too strongly recommend its purchase and perusal by every lover of 
birds who has not yet chanced to see it*. 

For the benefit of those, however, who have not yet seen the book, it may 
be briefly stated that it is an account of the system employed by Baron von 
Berlepsch on his family estate at Seebach, “The District of Lagensalza, in ~ 
Thuringea,” for the preservation and increase of useful birds. : 

This system, which the Baron has carried on for a number of years with 
phenomenal success, includes: 

1. Creating of opportunities for breeding. 

a. For birds that build in holes (by putting up bird-boxes). 

b. For birds that build in the open (by the planting, cultivating and 
pruning of underbrush for the birds’ protection, food-supply, and convenience 
in nesting). 


2. Winter feeding (the construction and distribution of various appliances 


*For sale by the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. Price, 
40 cents. 
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for placing before the birds, in all weathers, food that shall be acceptable, 
accessible and cheap). 

3. Fighting the enemies of birds. 

After examining a number of holes of different species of Woodpeckers, 
and noticing that they were all built on the same general plan, Baron von 

Berlepsch finally succeeded, with the help of special 
machinery, in making out of sections of trees some 
remarkably good imitations, which he attached to the 
trees in his park and woods, and with the most 
astonishing results. 

There are three types of these boxes manufactured: 
A, A‘, B, C and D, vertical, and of various sizes; E, 
horizontal; and F, cup-shaped, with an open side. 

A, with the entrance hole 32 mm. in diameter, and 
about the size of those made by our Downy Wood- 
peckers; and usefu! also, I should say, for Tree 
Swallows, and White-bellied Nuthatches, if they can 
be persuaded to build in them. 

A", with the entrance hole 27 mm. in diameter, 
useful for Chickadees, and House Wrens (and too small 
for English Sparrows). 

B, with the entrance hole 46 mm. in diameter, of 
the size best adapted for Bluebirds. 

C, with the entrance hole 60 mm. in diameter, 
readily adopted by Golden-winged Woodpeckers and 

NESTING-BOX, STYLE Screech Owls. 
— tt D, with the entrance hole 85 mm. in diameter, for 
which there seems to be no especial call here in New 
England, although Golden-winged Woodpeckers and Screech Owls would 
doubtless use them if they could not get the smaller sizes, and possibly 
Sparrow Hawks. 

Of the other two types, E is a horizontal box with the hole in the end, 
which, Mr. Hiesemann says, is “for Swifts,” and which, in this country, might 
be utilized by Tree Swallows (and doubtless by English Sparrows); while F 
is an open-sided cup-shaped arrangement, which, the author states, “Is made 
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for such birds as Redstarts, Spotted Flycatchers and Pied-wagtails,” and 
which, in this country, might, if properly placed, be used by Robins and Phoebes 
(and English Sparrows). 

These boxes are bolted to an oaken batten, by which they are in turn 
fastened to the trees. They have oak covers, which are screwed on, but which 
should be fastened with hinges and hooks, so as to allow, when necessary, a 
more easy examination of their contents. 

Explicit directions are given as to the season, position, and method of 
hanging these boxes, as applied to European birds. 

After reading the book and digesting its contents, I immediately ordered 
from Germany twenty of the Berlepsch nesting-boxes for trial, five each A, 
A‘, B, and C. I ordered none of type D, for I 
knew of no birds in my immediate vicinity that 
would use them that could not get into type C. I 
was afraid of type E as being too attractive to 
English Sparrows, and type F sezmed to me un- 
necessary on this place, where the Robins that 
might use it have so many natural sites for their 
nests among the apple trees and cedars. The boxes 
arrived late in March, during my absence on a 
business trip; but I returned in time to get them 
into position on April 10, 1909, and they seemed to 
prove an instant success, for a pair of Bluebirds 
were flying in and out of one of them on my lawn 
within half an hour. 

As the directions regarding position are all for 
European birds, and as a great deai, of course, depends upon the choice, 
the simplest directions I can give, from my experience, to those putting up 
the boxes in this country, is to use their knowledge of the birds’ habits as 
fully as possible in the choice of locality and position. In other words, if 
you were a Bluebird or a Chickadee or a Flicker, where would you most often 
be found, and where would you like your nest? If you have not this knowledge, 
I would suggest that you commandeer into service some one who has. 

I did not expect anything like the percentage of occupancy shown at 
Seebach. The nests were put up late, and we have here nothing like the num- 
ber of birds, twenty-seven or more, as shown on Mr. Hiesemann’s list, that 
build in deep holes. The following list of ten birds includes most of the 
species hereabouts that would, under ordinary circumstances, utilize such 
boxes: Screech Owls, Golden-winged, Hairy, and Downy Woodpeckers, 
Great-crested Flycatchers, Tree Swallows, White-bellied Nuthatches, Chick- 
adees, House Wrens, and Bluebirds; and I had to content myself, the first 
year, with the fact that five out of the twenty were surely occupied, and I 
have reason to believe two others. 


NESTING-BOX, STYLE “F” 
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A pair of Chickadees raised a brood in a type A* box on the side of a cedar 
within thirty feet of my library window, and I have every reason to believe 
that another pair occupied another type A‘ nest on the side of a hard pine, 
in the woods south of the house; but, by the time I had examined it, an 
officious red squirrel had furnished the box to suit himself, and so mixed up 

the original contents as to make re- 
cognition impossible. The same thing 
happened with a box, type C, about 
which I had seen a Great-crested Fly- 
catcher; a pair of red squirrels got in 
there also. 

A pair of Bluebirds occupied two 
boxes of type B for their first and 
second broods respectively, and a pair 
of Golden-winged Woodpeckers raised 
a brood in a type C, while another box 
of this type was utilized at once for a 
sleeping-apartment by a Screech Owl. 

In the spring of 1910, I imported 
15 more nest-boxes, 5 each A, A‘, and 
B, making 35 in all, of which six were 
in apple trees on the lawn, as an at- 
traction for Tree Swallows and House 
Wrens, as well as Bluebirds that 
already nested there; while six others 
were scattered through the East Wood 
for the Woodpeckers and Nuthatches 
that frequent it. 

In rg910, no additional birds bred 
in the boxes on the lawn. The Blue- 
birds were still there, but Tree Swal- 
lows and House Wrens scorned my 
repeated offers of hospitality, and no 

| birds occupied the six nests placed in 

NESTING-BOX USED BY CHICKADEE the East Wood. 

IN CEDAR JUST OUTSIDE AUTHOR’S I had hoped particularly to attract 
LIBRARY WINDOW. a pair of Hairy Woodpeckers that spent 
much of their time there, and had, for the last two years, built their nests 
within a few feet of, though just the other side of the boundary wall; but, as 
their entrance holes average between 36 and 39 mm. in diameter, perhaps they 
could not avail themselves of the boxes I put up (type A), entrance to which 
is only 32 mm. in diameter. 

In the West Wood, where the remaining twenty-three boxes were located, 
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the pair of Chickadees nested again in the cedar by my library window, 
while the Screech Owls this year raised three young in the box, type C, in 
which they roosted last year. The Golden-winged Woodpeckers seemed to 
like their new houses, type C, and two pairs used them. One of them raised 
a brood without difficulty, but the other had its first nest broken up by red 
squirrels, and so moved to another box in which a gray squirrel had just raised 


APPLE-TREE WITH NESTING-BOX USED BY BLUEBIRD 


a litter of young, and, pulling out the lining of this nest, proceeded to raise a 
brood there. 

This year, 1911, apparently the same pairs of birds are nesting in the same 
places, though the Bluebirds took a different box for their first brood. Flickers 
occupied two boxes, and the Chickadees came back as usual; while White- 
bellied Nuthatches and Great-crested Flycatchers were seen about other boxes. 

The Screech Owls were apparently so disgusted with the disturbance we 
made last year in photographing their young that they nested elsewhere. 

I have been, of course, very much disappointed in the above showing; and 
yet, after due consideration, it seems to me that many of the difficulties 
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may be overcome in time, and I have this year imported more boxes 
from jabroad. 

In the orchard on the lawn there were six boxes, three of size A* and three 
of size B. Two of these are occupied, each year, by a pair of Bluebirds for their 
first and second broods, but I have, so far, failed to attract either Tree Swallows 
or House Wrens, though I hope to be able to do so some time in the future. 


A FEEDING SHELTER 


The East Wood, where there were also six boxes, has, with its lack of under- 
brush, proved tobe unattractive to birds that build in boxes, and the few 
Woodpeckers that frequent it make their nests elsewhere. 

That a large percentage of the boxes in the West Wood were not occupied 
seems to be due to various causes. There have been three pairs of Flickers 
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breeding there, one pair of Screech Owls, two pairs of Chickadees, and 
probably one pair each of White-bellied Nuthatches, and Great-crested 
Flycatchers. 

In this country, I have always found that, in the case of non-gregarious 
species, there are usually only about so many to a given area. There may be 
numerous cousins, but each 
pair of a given species hunts 
over a given area, to the exclu- 
sion of others of a given species. 

At Seebach, however, the 
birds seem to be changing their 
habits, in order to adapt 
themselves to the exceptionally 
favorable conditions that there 
prevail. 

On our place, particularly 
in the East Wood, lack of the 
proper kind of under-brush and 
coppice and “whorls,” which 
Baron von Berlepsch finds so 
necessary for nest-building, is, 
undoubtedly, still somewhat of 
a deterrent; though in the 
West Wood, birds of the un- 
derbrush, Towhees, Catbirds, 
and the like are increasing in 
numbers each year. 

Of food, I am sure that 
birds on our place have enough 
both in winter and in summer. 

Squirrels, particularly red 
ones, besides their destructive- 
ness in general, seem to be the 
most important factor in pre- 
venting occupancy of bird- HICKORY WITH NESTING-BOX OCCUPIED 
ae, BY FLICKER 

Of the thirty-five nests put up in 1910, nearly all had their entrance holes 
more or less gnawed, several had been ruined, twenty-five had their contents 
tampered with, while seven contained red squirrels’ nests, two, flying squirrels’ 
nests, and one a litter of grays. 

I ordered no food appliances from abroad, but at once built a food-house, 
as shown in the plate, which, instead of standing rather clumsily on four legs, 
is upheld by one central rustic cedar post, set in concrete three feet in the 
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ground, among a clump of Barberries and Buckthorn bushes, just outside the 
library window, from which I can in winter watch the almost constant stream 
of Chickadees, Juncos, and White-bellied Nuthatches that feed there. Other 
birds come there occasionally—Blue Jays, and Goldfinches, and an occasional 
Song Sparrow, but the three first species are there daily. 

This food-house proved so successful that I have since put up another 
in a nearby thicket. 

What these two food-houses do not supply, the birds get from the many 
weeds, berry-bearing trees and bushes, old stumps and coverts, with which 

the West Wood is supplied. 

While the experience with nest-boxes 
has not been so gratifying as I could 
have wished, those tending to provide 
nesting-places in the open have cer- 
tainly shown marked results, as the fol- 
lowing lists of birds that are at present 
breeding, and their comparison, will 
show: 

On the lawn among the old apple- 
trees. — Golden - winged Woodpecker, 
Kingbird, Chipping Sparrow, Robin, 
Bluebird. 

WP Among the bordering shrubbery.— 
Song Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Yellow 
Warbler, Robin, Catbird. 

Among the trees bordering the road- 
side.—Baltimore Oriole, Yellow-throated 
and Warbling Vireos. 

In the meadow.—Red-winged Black- 
birds, Song Sparrows, and numbers of 
Maryland Yellow Throats, and, in 1911, 

NESTING-BOX IN PINE OCCUPIED a pair of Redstarts and a pair of 
a Te Yellow-throated Vireos. 

In the East Wood, which is of about the same area as the West Wood, and 
which before the fire was one of the best coverts hereabouts, and filled with 
birds, there are today only one pair of Wood Pewees, one pair of Bluebirds 
in an old Woodpecker’s hole, and, probably, two or three pairs of Ovenbirds 
among the new undergrowth. While, in a pond at the back of the place, a 
brood of ten young Black Duck ‘flappers’ were seen disporting themselves 
during the past summer. 

In the West Wood, with its protecting evergreens, coppice, and the under- 
growth, which we are working so hard to develop, there breed each year the 
following birds: 
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Robin, Purple Finch, 

Catbird, Goldfinch, 

Brown Thrasher, Song Sparrow, 

Chickadee, Chipping Sparrow, 
Ovenbird, Towhee, 

Maryland Yellow-throat, Indigo bird, 

Golden-winged Warbler, Crow, 

Nashville Warbler, Blue Jay, 

Black and White Warbler, Pheebe, 

Chestnut-sided Warbler, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Black-billed Cuckoo, 

Pine Warbler, Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
Scarlet Tanager, Downy Woodpecker, 

Cedar Waxwing, Screech Owl, 

Red-eyed Vireo, Ruffed Grouse. 

In the chimneys of the house, which is here located, are Swifts; and a pair 
of Phcebes build their nest each year upon the cornice over the front door. 
Great-crested Flycatchers and White-bellied Nuthatches undoubtedly build 
here too, although I have never yet found their nests; and there are several 
other varieties which ought to be found here, and probably do build here, but of 
whose breeding I have as yet had no proof, such as Rose-breasted Grosbeaks. 

I have found also Red-shouldered and Cooper’s Hawks’ nests here, but 
have discouraged them from breeding. 

In putting up nest-boxes on a place like this, a record should be kept of 
their position as well as what happens to each. 

Each box should be numbered on the bottom and in plain sight, or perhaps 
with a brass tag at the base of the tree. They should be inspected carefully 
each year just before the breeding-season, and squirrels’ nests, etc., removed; 
and again after the breeding-season (second brood, if any) is over, and the 
old nests removed; and, in this locality, the gipsy moths, and their egg 
clusters taken care of. 

Against the enemies of the birds on this place we keep up a constant war- 
fare. 

With cats we are seldom bothered, for the few venturesome ones belonging 
to our neighbors, committed suicide long ago by trespassing within our boun- 
daries. Skunks are eliminated as fast as they can be caught, and foxes seem 
to find my neighbor’s hens and chickens more fattening than the small birds 
on my place. 

Of the squirrels, the red ones are the worst pests we have. I have been sus- 
picious of the gray squirrels, but they were too pretty to molest, as were the 
flying squirrels; but my advice to people putting up Berlepsch boxes is, to go 
out and kill all the red squirrels, and then go out and do it all over again, 
for there will be plenty come to their funerals. 
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Cooper’s and Red-shouldered Hawks, which used to live here, have 
departed, while English Sparrows, that are never very keen about places of 
this sort, seem to shun it. Once in a while I shoot a few young ones in 
the autumn about the hen-yard, but that is all. 

Of Crows we have many. They have always built upon the place; and 
within half a mile is a roost that, in summer, lodges each night from 150 to 800, 
depending upon the season. I can not find that on this place they ever destroyed 
a bird’s nest, though I do have to protect my corn and peas by various devices. 

Of Jays we have numbers, at least two pairs breeding, and, while I am 
usually distrustful of them, I can not find but that here they live on amicable 
terms with their neighbors. There have been many nests of young birds upon 
which I have kept an eye, and I have yet to find any evidence of their 
having been disturbed by Jays. 

Of the Screech Owls I wish I could speak as well. They are great pets of 
mine, whistling almost nightly outside my window, and coming close when 
I imitate them. 

We are taught by our paternal government that they are beneficial, and 
the majority of them undoubtedly are; but I found, in the spring of 1910, that 
this especial pair had lined their nest very warmly and elaborately with the 
freshly-plucked feathers of many small birds, including Chickadees, Juncos, 
Downy Woodpeckers, Flickers, and Jays, that I had lately missed; and it 
seems to me that the career of these Owls, like this article, should end. 


COWBIRD 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey 


A Glimpse into the Life History of the Turkey Vulture 


By R. W. WILLIAMS, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 
With a photograph by the author 


HE rusty, prosaic, semi-domestic Turkey Vulture has been the theme 
T of many scientific and popular articles in years gone by, and, let us 
hope, will continue to be in the years to come, so long as there remains 
anything to be added to an exhaustive history of its life. I recall how, some 
years ago, ornithological sages engaged in a spirited disputation as to whether 
the Vulture is guided to its accustomed food by the sense of smell or the sense 
of sight. So far as I am informed, a solution of the problem is still in abeyance, 
or, at all events, is not settled to the satisfaction of every one who has given 
the matter thought. It is not my purpose here to enter upon any philosophical 
disquisition about the bird. I merely wish to submit to the readers of Brrp 
LorE a snapshot photograph, 
with a few remarks pertinent 
thereto, of the Turkey Vulture, 
as he may be seen, any day 
during the winter, at my home 
in Tallahassee, Florida. The 
accompanying picture illus- 
trates the bird at rest and 
ease on the roof of our house, 
and was taken from our back 
yard during the first week in 
December last. When I hur- 
ried into the house for the 
kodak, there were sixteen of 
the birds resting and sunning 
themselves on the roof. By 
the time I was able to return 
and properly focus the kodak, 
seven of them had taken wing. 
Two of the remaining nine will 
be seen on the chimney, out 
of which there is issuing a substantial volume of smoke from the fire down 
in the sitting-room. It is a common practice of these birds to thus warm 
themselves on cold or damp days by heat that rises from the fires in our home; 
and one often finds them sitting on the apex of the roof, with wings outstretched 
to the sun, for the purpose, it is possible, as some one has cruelly suggested, 
of ridding themselves of the unpleasant odors which must inevitably, to some 
degree, be communicated to their plumage by the food they customarily eat 
and the manner in which they sometimes eat it. I am, however, inclined to 
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TURKEY VULTURES ON HOUSE-TOP 
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the belief that, in thus spreading himself, the Vulture is impelled by all the 
motives that actuate the good housewife when she exposes the garments of 
the family to the purifying rays of the sun. 

It is not alone in the day that our premises are a resort for Turkey Vul- 
tures, but we also have them with us during the long winter nights, when they 
roost in the immense live oak all draped and bedecked in Spanish moss in the 
front yard. Here they congregate a while before dark and, after more or less 
shifting of position from one limb to another, settle down for the night—that 
is, as I should say, for such nights as we neglect to drive them away; and 
drive them away we must, for several good and sufficient reasons. 

Their services in Tallahassee are valuable. They manage to clear away 
much minor offal and garbage that otherwise would escape prompt and sanitary 
destruction. They enjoy immunity from harm, not because of the law of the 
state which prescribes a fine for killing or maiming them, but because of the 
tradition that it is wrong toinjure a Buzzard. From time immemorial, people 
of the South seem to have instinctively realized what a valuable friend the bird 
is alive, and what a useless thing it is dead. Would that the same good sense 
might prevail in behalf of many other birds of our country. 


The Turkey Vulture in New Jersey 
By JOHN DRYDEN KUSER, Bernardsville, N. J. 


During the summer of 1908, Turkey Vultures were frequently seen at 
Bernardsville, N. J. In 1909, they were a common summer resident. One bird 
was seen April 10, 1910, but very few were seen, following that date, until 
well into June, and even then they were decidedly scarcer than in the previous 
year. But in late July and early August they were more common. The latest 
record for that year was November 19. Once during the summer of 1910 a 
flock of twenty-one birds was seen. 

The year 1911 brought an early record, for, on March 20, one bird was 
seen; but, as in the year before, hardly any were noted in May. In June, they 
were somewhat more common than during the same month in 1910. There 
is a breeding-record of one not very far from Bernardsville. (See Mr. C. Wil- 
liam Beebe, N. Y. Zodlogical Bulletin.) 

In 1909, over sixty Vultures were counted on a dead tree near Allamuchy, 
N. J. At Bordentown (six miles south-east of Trenton, N. J.), Vultures 
remained during the winter of 1908-9. 

At High Point, N. J., which is six miles from Sussex, N. J., and four and 
one-half miles from Port Jervis, N. Y., at an altitude of 1,809 feet, two Buz- 
zards were often seen in July and August, 1911. The place where they roosted 
was discovered. It was a dead pine tree, on the south-east side of a mountain. 
On October 10, six birds were seen, and on November 2, 1911, one bird was 
seen sailing over High Point, just before a snowstorm. 


A Myrtle Warbler Nest 


By WILLIAM PEPPER, Philadelphia 
With photographs by the author 


“HE discovery of a bird’s-nest close to one’s house is always a treat to 
any bird lover; but when it turns out to be that of a bird with whose 
nesting-habits we are unfamiliar, it should be reckoned as one of the 

choicest events of the bird year. One day, about the middle of July, at North 
East Harbor, Maine, after watching from our porch two Myrtle Warblers 
that seemed to show a great partiality to a large spruce tree near the house, I 
was delightfully surprised to see their nest just showing between two of the 
branches of the tree and on the side toward the house. On going to the attic 
and opening the window, the nest could be seen seven feet away and just 
a little below the level of the window-sil]. True, the nest could not be plainly 
seen on account of an overhanging branch; but, when the young birds stirred 


MYRTLE WARBLER NEAR NEST, A PART OF WHICH MAY BE SEEN SLIGHTLY 
TO THE LEFT, AND THREE-FOURTHS OF AN INCH BELOW THE BIRD 


in the nest, I could see something move, and, when the wind blew, feathers 
around the edge of the nest could be made out, waving back and forth. I sub- 
sequently found that the nest had quite a number of feathers incorporated 
in it. 

Our house had been occupied since May 27, and so, I suppose, the nest had 
been built while various members of the family were coming and going under 
the tree every day. It was not possible accurately to count the number of 
young birds in the nest, but probably there were three. Both the male and 
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female birds fed the young, and fed them incessantly and without pause, but 
the female did more work than the male. The birds would become slightly 
alarmed if any one sat too close to the open window, but paid no attention to 
any one back a few feet in the rather dark room. I tried to take photographs 
of both the adult birds, but the male was too quick, and had the habit of 
sneaking to the nest by a covered route, so that I could not catch him. The 
female, however, seemed bolder, and would, on returning to the nest, or on 


MYRTLE WARBLER IN JUVENAL PLUMAGE 


leaving it, often alight on a branch near-by. I thus got a snapshot of her. 
On July 20, I saw one of the young birds crawling around on the branch near 
the nest, and later in the day found one of them on the ground under the 
tree, and, placing it on a young spruce tree close at hand, took four photo- 
graphs of it while it posed nicely for its picture. For several days, I saw a 
young Myrtle Warbler around the house being fed by an adult male, and felt 
confident that it was one of those from the nest I had been watching. I 
never saw more than one of the young birds at a time after they left the nest, 
and did not see the female feeding the young except in the nest. A few days 
later, I climbed the tree and brought down the nest, which was about 24 feet 
from the ground and about 4 feet from the trunk of the tree and 7 feet from 
the window. It was a pretty little nest, with a ring of feathers, mostly chicken, 
around the edge, which curled up over the hollow of the nest, and thus pro- 
bably served in a way as a protection to the young birds. It was quite 
compactly built with twigs of conifers, grass, rootlets, and a few hairs. The 
young bird which I photographed showed plainly the peculiarities of the 
nestling plumage of the Myrtle Warbler, having a white breast very distinctly 
streaked with black, whitish wing-bars, and the back brown streaked with 
black; a very different looking bird from the handsome adult. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A CROW BY HIMSELF 
Taken at Portsmouth, N. H., September 7, 1908, by means of a device invented by H. R. Carey 
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Bird-Lore’s Twelfth Christmas Bird Census 


N the northern States, at least, the weather on Christmas Day of 1911 
was far more favorable for bird students than for birds! While the excep- 
tionally open season has induced some species to remain with us, north of 

their usual winter range, their presence by no means compensates for the 
almost entire lack of those rare and more irregular winter birds towards 
whose coming we always look forward with a peculiar pleasure. 

Santa Barbara, California, again appears to be the resort most favored by 
birds in the United States during the winter. Last year’s census from this 
locality of 76 species, recorded by J. H. Bowles, W. Leon Dawson and Watson 
Snyder, is not ‘in the running’ with the remarkable list of 100 species observed 
this year by W. Leon Dawson and Stewart Edward White. Indeed, we doubt 
if so large a number of birds has heretofore been identified in North America 
on a single winter day. 

Second place in the census also goes to California, with the list of 60 species 
from Marysville, sent by Carl and Julius Muéller. 

The editor takes this opportunity to thank those contributors to the 
census who prepared their manuscript in accordance with the model given in 
December Birp Lore, and which has been employed in all preceding censuses, 
and to plead with all others to adopt it should they take part in future censuses. 
While he is perfectly willing to admit that better methods of recording census 
observations exist, the uniformity of treatment which the case demands can 
be attained only by following the form given, and, incidentally, thereby adding 
greatly to the pleasure with which the editor, in revising, shares the experience 
of each census-taker! 

May we also call attention to the doubtless already well-known fact that 
comparatively few printers are ornithologists, and suggest that greater clear- 
ness in writing birds’ names will tend to greater accuracy in printing them. 

The comparatively small question of typographical accuracy suggests the 
far more important one of ornithological accuracy. While the editor uses all 
possible care in revising these lists, time is lacking for correspondence con- 
cerning records which appear to have been based on erroneous or insufficient 
identification, and where the circumstances do not appear to warrant their 
arbitrary exclusion, such records are left, with the understanding that the 
author alone is responsible. 

Should he find subsequently that a species had been wrongly entered, we 
trust that he will follow the example of Mr. Wilbur F. Smith of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., who on discovering that his census record of the “Shoveller” 
published in Brrp Lore for February, 1904, is incorrect, asks us to make a 
Statement to that effect—F. M. C. 
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Guelph, Ontario.— Dec. 23; 7. A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Very foggy; about one inch of 
snow; wind light, southwest; temp., 35°. Ruffed Grouse, 6; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Purple Finch, 4; Pine Siskin, 116; Junco, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 57; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 11 species, 205 individuals——E. W. CALVERT. 

Homings Mills, Ont.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; about two inches of snow; 
wind west, strong; temp., 34°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 3; White-winged Cross- 
bill, 80; Snow Flake; Slate-colored Junco, 30; White-breasted Nuthatch; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 22; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 8 species, 141 individuals.—J. A. 
NOBLE. 

London, Ontario.—Dec. 23; 3.45 to 4.45 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, 
strong and raw; temp., 33°. Kingfisher, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 2; 
Junco, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 8 species, 22 individuals. 

Millbrooke, Ontario.— Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; one inch of snow on ground; 
wind southwest; temp., 34°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Pine Siskin, 12; 
Snow Bunting, 50; Chickadee, 16. Total, 5 species, 82 individuals—Sam HUNTER. 

Reaboro, Ontario.— Dec. 25; 9.15 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Cloudy; about three inches of 
snow; strong westerly wind; temp., 36°F. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Redpoll, about 100; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
about 30. Total, 6 species, about 136 individuals. Dec. 26 several Pine Siskin, 1 Blue- 
Jay and about 25 Snowflakes were seen, also 1 Crow.—J. F. CALVERT. 

Toronto, Ontario, High Park and Humber Bay.—Dec. 23; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. 
Cloudy; ground bare; moderate northwest wind; temp., about 38°. American Mer- 
ganser, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Tree Sparrow, 30; Brown Creeper, 6; Chickadee, 15. 
Total, 5 species, 58 individuals —Mariz FENTON. 

Lewiston, Maine.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 3.30 p.m. Clear; ground partly snow-covered; 
calm; temp., 38°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 35; Redpoll, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 6 species, 50 individuals.— 
C. D. Farrar and L. E. Farrar. 

Antrim, N. H.—Dec. 26; 10.30 to 11 A.M.; 1.30 to 4 P.M. Cloudy; snow on ground in 
woods, patches of snow elsewhere; wind northwest, light; temp., 38 to 45°. Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Goldfinch, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 12. Total, 5 species, 23 individuals—Cuas. H. and Ropert J. ABBorr. 

Meriden, N. H.—Dec. 25; 3 to 5 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind west; temp., 40°. 
Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Nuthatch, 1. Total, 3 species, 3 individuals—Mnrs. E. E. 
WHEELER. 

Corbin Game Preserve, Meriden, N. H.—Dec. 25; 10.45 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Bright 
sunshine; ground sparsely covered with brittle snow; wind southwest, light; temp., 42°. 
Screech Owl, 1 (in a nest-box); Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 12; American Crow, 5; American Crossbill, 2; White-winged Crossbill, 13; Northern 
Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 7; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 12 species, 57 individuals——Ernest HAROLD 
BAYNES. 

Tilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 8 A.m. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare in open, snow in 
woods; wind none; temp., 35°. Great Blue Heron, 1; Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 4; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 5; Redpoll, 248; Tree Sparrow, 6; Brown 
Creeper, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 14; Chickadee, 44. Total, 10 species, 333 individ- 
uals—Epwarp H. Perkins and Ernest R. PERKINS. 

Bethel, Vermont.—Dec. 19; 1.30 to 4 P.M. Clear; two inches of snow, some bare 
hillsides; wind northwest, light; temp., 26°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Goldfinch, 4; Redpoll, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
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Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 9 species, 28 
individuals—E1iza F. MILier. 

Bennington, Vt.—Dec. 25; 8 to 11 A.M. and 2 to 3 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind 
west, very light, temp., 35 to 45°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 
7; Crow, 20; American Goldfinch, 7; Vesper Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 4; Brown 
Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, ro. 
Total, 11 species, 58 individuals Lucretius H. Ross, M.D., and CHArLEs HitcHcocx. 

Burlington, Vt.—8 to 10.30 a.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 35°. 
From window rear “lunch-counter.”’ Chickadee, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5. 3 to 4 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind 
west, light; temp., 40°. “Bird-walk.’”’ Crow, 1; Chickadee, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3; Downy Woodpecker, 2. Total, 5 species, 28 individuals——Netitre M. Day and 
Emma E. Drew. 

Cabot, Vt.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; four inches snow; wind south, light; 
temp., 50°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 300; Nuthatch, 4; 
Chickadee, 12. Total, 5 species, 320 individuals—J. M. TessBetts. 

Clarendon, Vt.—Dec. 24; 10.55 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, 
light; temp., 33°. Ruffed Grouse, 15; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Pine Gros- 
beak, 16; Purple Finch, 2; White-winged Crossbill, 32; Redpoll, 6; Pine Siskin, 32; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 
15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1.—Total, 13 species, 129 individuals—L. H. Potter. 

Essex Junction, Vt.—Dec. 26; 1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind south, 
light; temp., 45°. Redpoll, 300, feeding in white birch trees; Goldfinch, 50; Blue Jay, 2; 
Crow, 1; Chickadee, 6. Total, 5 species, 359 individuals. Saw flock of Snow Buntings 
on Nov. 15.—Cartton D. Howe. 

Berkshire, Mass.—Dec. 25; 2.30 to 5 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; light east wind; 
temp., 35°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Redpoll, 12; Tree Sparrow, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 2; Total, 5 species, 18 individuals—ANNE H. WHITING. 

Boston, Mass. (Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Pond, Olmsted and Riverway Parks).— 
Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear, ground bare; wind west to southwest, light; temp., 
34 to 44°. Herring Gull, 1; Mallard, 1; Black Duck, 261; Baldpate, 1; Lesser Scaup 
Duck, 5; Golden-eye, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Northern Flicker, 
9; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 16; Purple Finch, 4; Goldfinch, 28; Pine Siskin, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 32; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 5; Mockingbird, 1; Catbird, 1; 
Chickadee, 14; Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 23 species, 424 individuals.—E. E. 
Capuc and Horace W. Wricart. 

Boston, Mass. (Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Pond, Olmsted and Riverway Parks, 
the Charles River Basin, and Beacon Hills.—Dec. 22; 10.15 A.M. to 3.15 P.M. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind north to southeast, light; temp., 36 to 43°. Great Black-backed 
Gull, 1; Herring Gull. 109; Merganser, 16; Mallard, 1 drake; Black Duck, 251; Baldpate, 
1 drake; Scaup Duck, 101; Lesser Scaup Duck, 4; Golden-eye, 130; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl (Beacon Hill), 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern 
Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 22; Purple Finch, 2 (one singing); Goldfinch, 10; White- 
throated Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 4; Slate-colored Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 8; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 13; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Total, 25 species, 
716 individuals—Horace W. WricHrT. 

Boston, Mass. (Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica and Leverett Ponds.)—Dec. 26; 11 
A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Fair; ground bare, and grass green; wind west, scarcely perceptible; 
temp., 45°. Mallard, 1; Black Duck, 282; Baldpate, 1; Lesser Scaup, 5; Golden-eye, 3; 
Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 5; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 
1; Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 1; Palm Warbler, 1; Chickadee, 7; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4. Total, 18 species, 344 individuals. We 
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watched the Palm Warbler feeding on the ground and in the bushes close at hand for 
about fifteen minutes. It has been in the same locality’for a week or two.—Mrs. WI1- 
tiaM M. Levey and W. CHARLESWorRTH LEVEY. 

Bridgewater, Mass.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11 A.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind west, 
moderate; temp., 40°. Black Duck, 1; Bob-white, 8; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 15; Meadowlark, 20; Purple 
Finch, 10; Goldfinch, 15; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 10; 
Song Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 
18 species, 132 individuals—HaroLp W. COPELAND. 

Cambridge, Mass. (Fresh Pond).—Dec. 25; 2.45 to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
slight westerly wind; temp., 39°. Herring Gull, 150; American Merganser, 14; Lesser 
Scaup, 5; Black Duck, 100; Northern Flicker, 1; Crow, 4; Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 8 species, 276 individuals——MyLre Perrce BAKER. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Dec. 26; 2 to 3 p.m. Clear; ground bare; light west wind; 
temp., 45°. Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 1,500; (American) Merganser, 20; 
Black Duck, 100; Lesser Scaup Duck, 9; Barred Owl (in Boston), 1; Crow, 6; Goldfinch, 
2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 9 species, about 1,640 individuals——H. D. MiTcHELL. 

Dighton, Mass.—Dec. 25; 8 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, light; 
temp., 40°. Bob-white, 5; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 15; Purple Finch, 5; Goldfinch, 15; White- 
throated Sparrow, 25; Tree Sparrow, 20; Field Sparrow, 20; Slate-colored Junco, 25; 
Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10; Chickadee, 12; 
Robin, 4. Total, 14 species, 181 individuals——F. Seymour Hersey and Charles L. 
PHILLIPS. 

Ipswich, Mass.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to I P.M.; 2.30 to 4 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
wind northwest, brisk; temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 1; Pheasant, 2; Crow, 22; Snow Bunt- 
ing, 40; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 10. Total, 6 species, 76 individuals.—JEssE 
H. Wave and Francis C. WADE. 

Leominster, Mass. (Leominster to Chelmsford).—Dec. 25; clear, and very warm 
for the season; wind west, very light; ground bare. Pheasants, 13; Mottled Owl, 1 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 4; Goldfinch, 100; 
Tree Sparrow, 14; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 6; Partridge, 1. Total, 11 
species, 149 individuals—Epwin Russet Davis. 

Lunenburg, Mass.—Dec. 24; 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. Partially cloudy, turning to doudy 
in afternoon; ground entirely bare; wind southwest; temp., 32°. Ruffed Grouse, 4; 
Pheasant, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 328; Goldfinch, 
16; Pine Siskin, 1; American Crossbill, 5; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 6; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-bellied Nuthatch, 12; Chickadee, 42; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 5. Total, 15 species, 437 individuals. (I cannot account for the total absence 
of Tree Sparrows and Juncos from this locality the past three weeks).—CLAyTON E: 
STONE. : 

Malden, Mass. (Through Middlesex Fells to Spot Pond).—Dec. 20; 10 to 12 A.M. 
Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 30°. Herring Gull, 40; American Mergan- 
ser, 9; Black Duck, 225; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 8; Purple Finch, 2; 
Redpoll, 36; Goldfinch, 7; Slate-colored Junco, 8; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 5; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 13 species, 349 individuals—Gorpon Bo1t 
WELLMAN. 

Marblehead Neck, Mass.—Dec. 22; 12.30 to 2.15 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
wind northeast, light; temp., 34°. Horned Grebe, 7; Loon, 3; Black Guillemot, 1; Great 
Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 16; Red-breasted Merganser, 37; Golden-eye, 25; 
Old Squaw, 15; Scoter, 8; Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; 
Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 10; Song Sparrow, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 15. Total, 16 species, 
150 individuals.—Lip1An E.-BripGE. 
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Marshfield, Mass.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Fair; ground bare; wind 
northwest, light; temp., 38 to 50°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 24; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 12; Chickadee, 20. Total, 6 species, 59 individuals.—Mrs. 
Grorce L. Mason. 

Needham, Mass.—Dec. 23; 10 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; 
wind northwest, brisk; temp., 45°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; 
Crow, 13; Meadowlark, 30; Purple Finch, 20; Tree Sparrow, 12; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet. Total, 11 species, 
97 individuals —Cuar.es E. HEIL. 

Boston, Mass. (Newtonville to Arnold Aboretum and Jamaica Pond).—Dec. 24; 
8 A.M. to 3 P.M., 3.30 to 4.30 P.M. Clear in morning, clouding over later; ground bare; 
temp. about 45°. Herring Gull 20; Black and Red-legged Black Duck 150; Baldpate 
1; Lesser Scaup 5; Golden-eye 5; Pheasant 2; Red-shouldered Hawk (?) 1; Barred 
Owl 1; Downy Woodpecker 1; Flicker 4; Blue Jay 6; Crow 30; Purple Finch 4; Goldfinch 
3; Pine Siskin 40; White-throated Sparrow 3; Tree Sparrow 30; Slate-colored Junco 
60; Song Sparrow 6; Palm Warbler 1; Brown Creeper 1; White-breasted Nuthatch 2; 
Chickadee 25; Golden-crowned Kinglet 30; Robin 8. Total 25 species about about 430 
individuals —H. L. Barrett, H. D. Mircwett, J. A. HaGAR and JosepH C. Hacar. 

Rockport, Mass.—Dec. 21; 11.30 A.M. to 2.15 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare with 
light patches of snow; wind northeast, light; temp., 32°. Holbecell’s Grebe, 2; Loon, 4; 
Red-throated Loon, 1; Black Guillemot, 7; Dovekie, 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 1; 
Herring Gull, 150; Red-breasted Merganser, 33; White-winged Scoter, 9; Flicker, 2; 
Horned Lark, 3; Crow, 9; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; Song Sparrow, 5; 
Myrtle Warbler, 2. Total, 16 species, 245 individuals—E. D. BoarpMAN and LiprAN 
E. BripceE. 

West Medford, Mass. (including west side of Middlesex Fells, and South Basin).— 
Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 40°. Her- 
ring Gull, 16; Merganser, 17; Black Duck, 200; Lesser Scaup, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 
4; Crow, 8; Blue Jay, 2; Purple Finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 6; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 12 species, 261 individuals. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1, seen 
in P.M.—EpMuND and Lipran E. BrinGe. 

Glocester, R. I.—Dec. 25; 8.45 to 10.15 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, 
very light; temp., 32°. Blue Jay, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 2 species, 7 individuals.— 
J. Irvine Hitt. 

Manville, R. I.—Dec. 26; 9.30 A.M. to12 M. Hazy; ground bare; no wind; temp., 34°. 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 4; Purple Finch (a large flock), 
100; Tree Sparrow, 12; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. 
Total, 9 species, 131 individuals—Anna P. C. Mowry. 

Point Judith, R. I1—Dec. 25; Clear; warm; wind southwest, light. Herring Gull, 
2,000; Red-breasted Merganser, 3; Black Duck, 10; Greater Scaup, 50; Golden-eye, 200; 
White-winged Coot, 100; Marsh Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 4; Shore Lark, 
20; Crow, 4; Meadowlark, 50; Field Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 17 species, 2,419 individuals.—IsRAEL 
R. SHELDON. 

Providence, R. I. (Blackstone Park).—Dec. 20; 12.45 to 1.45 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind south. Herring Gull, 30; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 1; Junco, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 8 species, 48 
individuals—C#arLes H. Assortrt. 

Providence, R. I.—Dec. 24; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest; 
temp., 44°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 2; Goldfinch, 3; 
Snow Bunting, 25; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 2. 
Total, 10 species, 47 individuals —-Epwarp D. Kerts. 
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Warwick, R. I.—Dec. 24; 10.45 A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; light northwest 
wind; temp., 46°. Herring Gull, 65; Scaup Duck, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 6; 
Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 11; Purple Finch, 4; Goldfinch, 9; Tree Sparrow, 35; Junco, 48; 
Song Sparrow, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 53; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 65; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 29; Robin, 1. Total, 17 species, 354 individuals. 
—Harry S. HaTHaway. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—Dec. 25; 9.15 to 11.15 A.M. Clear; ground entirely bare; wind 
west, very light; temp., 32 to 42°. Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 6; Goldfinch, 15; Tree Sparrow, 
20; Junco, about 50; Song Sparrow, 3; Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 
8 species, about 116 individuals——CLARENCE M. ARNOLD. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 10.30.A.M. to 12 M. Clear; ground bare; no wind; temp., 
46°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker 1; Blue 
Jay, 15; Crow, 24; Starling, 12; Meadowlark, 2; Redpoll, 2; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 
27; Slate-colored Junco, 52; Song Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
9; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 16 species, 155 individuals —Cuiirrorp M. CAsE 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 9.40 to 11.40 A.M. Clear; ground bare; no wind; bright 
sun; temp., 30°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 11; Junco, 6; Mocking- 
bird, 1; Chickadee, 15. Total, 7 species, 40 individuals. The Juncos and Mockingbird 
were seen the previous afternoon. To my knowledge a Mockingbird has spent the last 
three winters in this same identical spot, even staying in the same clump of rose bushes 
nearly all of its stay. I have watched diligently for three years to learn of its summer 
haunts, but am still as much in the dark as when I began. Last winter I saw two others 
wintering in different places in West Hartford, all three disappearing synchronously.— 
Artuur G. PowERs. 

New Canaan, Conn.—Dec. 23; 10.30 A.M. to 12 M., 1.30 to 4 P.M. Cloudy and rainy; 
ground bare; wind light; temp., 38°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 6; 
Goldfinch, 2; Pine Siskin, 20; Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 3; Fox Spar- 
row, 1; Chickadee, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 
12 species, 78 individuals—HAaro.p E. Jongs. 

New Haven, Conn. (East shore and Edgewood Park).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 1.30 
P.M. Light west wind; cloudy; temp., 35°. Horned Grebe, 2; Herring Gull, 18; Old 
Squaw, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 21; Starling, 57; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Finch, 2; Gold- 
finch, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 25; Song 
Sparrow, 5; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 7. Total, 18 species, 161 individuals ALBERT W. HonywILL, 
Jr., and Dwicat B. PANGBURN. 

New Haven, Conn. (Edgewood Park and Marvel Wood).—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1.30 
p.M., and Sandy Point 3.30 to 4 p.m. Clear; ground bare; no wind; temp., 34 to 46°. 
Herring Gull, 50; Golden-eye, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 1; Horned 
Lark, 3; Blue Jay, 24; Crow, 18; Starling, 35; Meadowlark, 2 (singing); Rusty Black- 
bird, 26; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 16; Tree Sparrow, 120; Field Sparrow, 6; Junco, 
7; Song Sparrow, 9; Swamp Sparrow, 6; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 25 species, 364 individuals—CL1Fr- 
FORD H. PANGBURN. 

New London, Conn.—Dec. 26; 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, 
light; temp., 38°. Pied-billed Grebe, 13; Herring Gull, 22; White-winged Scoter, 2; 
Kingfisher, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Shore Lark, 7; Crow, 58 (afterward found a 
roost of 300, estimated); Jay, 3; Starling, 103; Meadowlark, 8; Tree Sparrow, 7; Song 
Sparrow, 9; Savannah Sparrow, 6; Fox Sparrow, 2; Junco, 4; Goldfinch, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1: 
Total, 21 species, 617 individuals—FRrances M. GRAVES. 
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Spencer, Mass.—Dec. 24; 9.30 to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy; ground bare; northwest wind, 
light; temp., 28°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 6; 
Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 4; Fox Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 14; Chickadee, 30. Total, 11 species, 74 individuals.—B. 
A. HuTCcHINs. 

Sturbridge, Mass.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12 M. Clear; ground bare; wind west; temp., 
36°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 6; Goldfinch, 13; Tree Sparrow, 4; 
Brown Creeper, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 8 species, 34 indi- 
viduals.—J. Haynes and H. H. Stone. 

West Hartford, Conn., and Reservoir Park.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind westerly, light; temp., 32°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Crow, 158; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 20; Chickadee, 33; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 8 species, 223 individuals—Mr. and Mrs. N. C. WARDWELL, MR. 
and Mrs. H. P. Meecu, and Miss Jura F. WHITE. 

Windsor, Conn.—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 2.45 P.M. Cloudy all day; no wind; temp., 40°. 
American Merganser, 1; Bob-white, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 10; 
Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 800; Starling, 50; Redpoll, 1; Goldfinch, 9; White-throated Spar- 
row, 1; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; 
Chickadee, 19; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 16 species, 1,133 individuals.— 
Mrs. Eustace L. ALLEN. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Dec. 25; 11 A. M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, 
light; temp., 47°. Crow, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 
5. Total, 4 species, 14 individuals—Mrs. Grorce M. TurRNER. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 2.30 to 5 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, 
light and steady; temp., 50°. Horned Grebe, 3; Herring Gull, 10; American Merganser, 
1; Mallard, 7; Black Duck, 20; Redhead Duck, 25; Canada Goose, 100; Ruffed Grouse, 
2; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; American Crow, 20; Meadowlark, 1; Song Sparrow, 30; Towhee, 1; Northern Shrike, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 6. Total, 19 species, 237 individuals.— 
Davip DARLING. 

Fairport, N. Y.—Dec. 26; 12 m. to 1 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare. Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 2 species, 3 individuals —JuL1a MOESEL. 

Far Rockaway, N. Y.—Dec. 23; 2 to 4.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind 
south, light; temp., 45°. Herring Gull, 1,000 (estimated).; Canada Goose, 15; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 1; Starling, 10; Junco, 8; Song 
Sparrow, 7; Robin, 2. Total, 9 species, 1,048 individuals (estimated).—CHARLOTTE 
BOGARDUS. 

Geneva, N. Y.—Dec. 24; all day. Cloudy; wind north, light; temp., 36°. Hol- 
beell’s Grebe, 2; Horned Grebe, 15; Herring Gull, 2; Ring-billed Gull, 1; Redhead, 100; 
Canvasback, 15; Greater Scaup, 500; Lesser Scaup, 12; Golden-eye, 17; Old Squaw, 125; 
King Eider, r; Canada Goose, 43; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 50; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 9; Song Spar- 
row, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 6; Brown Creeper, 3; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 24 species, 935 individuals——Wi1LLIAM BREITFIELD, EpGAR DYKE, 
and Orro McCreary. 

Hamburg, N. Y.—Dec. 24; 1.30 to 5 p.m. Ground bare; cloudy; wind southwest, 
light; temp., 35°. Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 6; Junco, 1; 
Northern Shrike,.1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Robin, 1. Total, 8 species, 20 indi- 
viduals.—Tuomas L. Bourne. 

Huntington, L. L., N. ¥Y.—Dec. 26; 8 to 11 a.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind south- 
west, light; temp., 45°. American Herring Gull, 29; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; 
American Crow, 15; Starling, 2; American Goldfinch, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 1; 
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Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 19; Chickadee, 2. Total, 11 species, 116 
individuals —CHARLOTTE E. LEE. 

Long Beach, L. I., N. Y.—Dec. 24; 9.45 A.M. to 3.40 P.M. Dull, cloudy; wind west, 
light; temp., 40°. Horned Grebe, 3; Great Black-backed Gull, 7; Herring Gull, 300; 
Old Squaw, 20; Canada Goose, 5; Crow (sp.?), 1; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 75; Song 
Sparrow, 12; Swamp Sparrow, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 25. Total, 11 species, 455 individuals. 
—FRANCIS HARPER. 

Matteawan, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 1 p.m. Gray and cloudy; ground bare and 
thawing; temp., 45°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 6 species, 14 individuals—HARRIET 
B. BADEAU. 

Sheepshead Bay and Manhattan Beach, New York City.—Dec. 23; 1.15 to 4.45 ° 
p.m. Cloudy at start, then clear; wind northwest, strong; temp., 51°. Great Black- 
backed Gull, 24; Herring Gull, 2,000; Horned Lark, 200; Starling, 44; Lapland Long- 
spur, 4; Song Sparrow, 2. Total 6 species, 2,250 individuals—GerorcE E. Hrx. 

New York, N. Y. (Bronx River to Pelham Bay Park).—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
Cloudy; wind variable, light; ground bare; temp., 38°. Herring Gull, 64; Bob-white, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 34; Starling, 29; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 23; Junco, 9; Song Sparrow, 30; Fox Sparrow, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 1. Total, 13 species, 200 individuals EDWARD 
FLEISCHER. 

New York City. South Ferry, New York, and Princes Bay, S. I., to Dongan Hills, 
S. L, thence to Great Kills, S. I—Dec. 24; 9 a.m. to 4.45 P.M. Wind, light to brisk 
west; sky, overcast; light shower in late P.m.; temp., 38°. Great Black-backed Gull, 
7; Herring Gull, 575; Ring-billed, Gull, 1; Bonaparte’s Gull, 12; American Scaup Duck, 
6; Golden-eye, 8; Old Squaw, 8; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow 
Hawk, 3; Barn Owl, 1; Short-eared Owl, 3; Barred Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 28; Meadowlark, 29; Starling, 297; Goldfinch, 7; Seaside Sparrow, 1; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 50; Song Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 1; Chickadee, 
2. Total, 25 species, 1,060 individuals—Witt1am T. Davis, Cirnton G. ABBortT, 
and Howarp H. CLeAvEs. 

Orient, L. I., N. ¥.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 5. 30 P.M. A.M., Cloudy, misty; heavy rain 
all preceding night; p.m., clearing; wind, fresh to brisk northwest; ground bare, free 
from frost; temp., 40°. Horned Grebe, 11; Loon, 9; Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring 
Gull, 550; Red-breasted Merganser, 39; Black Duck, 4; Scaup Duck, 300; Lesser Scaup, 
30; Bufflehead, 35; Old Squaw, 430; White-winged Scoter, 1,050; Surf Scoter, 400; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 4; Screech Owl, 2; King- 
fisher, 3; Flicker, 23; Downy, 4; Horned Lark, 515; Crow, 535, Fish Crow, 1; Blue Jay, 
3; Starling, 47; Cowbird, 3; Meadowlark, 373 (common in song); Goldfinch, 6; Snow 
Bunting, 130; Siskin, 1; Savannah Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Tree Spar- 
row, 170; Song Sparrow, 88; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 167; 
Chickadee, 23; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 14; Robin, 12. Total, 39 species, 5,018 indi- 
viduals.—Roy, Harry and Frank LATHAM. 

Otto, N. Y.— Dec. 26; 11 a.m. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; wind southeast, light; ground bare; 
temp., 40°. Partridge, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Junco, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Brown Creeper, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 14. 
Total, 8 species, 39 individuals——WaLLace GruBE, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. CONETEE, 
and HELEN CONETEE. 

Port Chester, N. Y.—Dec. 23; 8.15 A.M. to 4.45 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind 
west, moderate; temp., 47°. Horned Grebe, 2; Loon, 1; Herring Gull. 150; Ring-billed 
Gull, 4; American Golden-eye, 31; Old Squaw, 4; White-winged Scoter, 3,000; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Ameri- 
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can Crow, 17; Starling, 45; Meadowlark, 10; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 40; Slate-colored Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 8; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 27; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 22 species, 
3,393 individuals—Ricnarp L. Burpsatt, P. Cecrt Sporrorp, E. Morris Burp- 
SALL, JAMES MAPLES. 

Rhinebeck, N. ¥Y.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.m. Clear; ground bare; wind south- 
west, light; temp., 40°. Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 14; Purple Finch, 20; Goldfinch, 15; Tree Sparrow, 10; Song Spar- 
row, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; Chickadee, 10; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 14 species, 105 individuals. On 
Dec. 26, Starling, 8—MAuNSELL S. Crosby. 

Rexville, N. ¥.—Dec. 25; 2 to 4 P.m. Clear; ground bare; wind south, light; temp., 
45°. Redpoll, 24; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 6. Total, 3 species, 34 
individuals.—JosEPH SWEENEY. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Bushnell Basin).—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
no wind; temp., 37°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 50; 
Junco, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 14; Chickadee, 35; Brown Creeper, 2. -Total, 
8 species, 120 individuals—Harry Gorpon and Oscar F. SCHAEFER. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Sea Breeze to Forest Lawn and return).—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 
1 P.M. and from 2 to 3 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare, soft; wind west, light; temp., 36°. 
Herring Gull, 19; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 30; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8; Total, 7 species, 69 individuals.— 
NETTIE SELLINGER PIERCE. 

Setauket, L. L., N. ¥.—Dec. 25. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 44 to 
35°. Loon, 2; Herring Gull, 200; Black Duck, 75; Shelldrake, 3; Old Squaw, 50; Coot, 
1,000; Night Heron, 3; Horned Lark, 12; Blue Jay (heard), 1; Crow, 7; Starling, 75; 
Meadowlark, 3; Junco, 25; Chickadee, 3. Total, 14 species, 10,459 individuals—Mkrs. 
S. B. Strronc, Kate W. Stronc, WALTER WHITE. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 1 to 5 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; temp., 40°. Northern 
Loon, 2; Black Duck, 3; Horned Lark, 4; Snow Bunting, 1; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 
5 species, 12 individuals—J. WrnTHROP PENNOCK. 

Bloomfield and Newark, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9.15 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; 
no wind; temp., 32°. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 26; Starling, 500; Goldfinch, 7; White-throated 
Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 26; Song Sparrow, 14; Fox Sparrow, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 
Total, 17 species, 595 individuals.—Lovuis S. Kon.er. 

Bridgeton, N. J.—Dec. 27; 10 A.m. to 4 P.M. Morning rain, afternoon clear; no 
snow; west winds; temp., 55°. Herring Gull, 2;'Turkey Vulture, 39; Red-tailed Hawk, 
2; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; 
Jay, 6; Crow, (about) 1,500; Meadowlark, 19; Goldfinch, 6; Tree Sparrow, 94; Junco, 
155; Song Sparrow, 32; Fox Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 43; Winter Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 
21; Chickadee, 12; Robin, 49; Bluebird, 2; Mourning Dove, 36. Total, 22 species, 2,039 
individuals—BENNETT K. MATLACK. 

Camden, N. J.—Dec. 24; 7.15 A.M. to 12.30 p.m. Cloudy until 1 P.M., rained rest 
of the day; wind west; temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 14; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 25; Red-winged Blackbird, 15; Goldfinch, 
17; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 20; Tree Sparrow, 70; Field Sparrow, 1; 
Junco, 40; Fox Sparrow, 2; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 6; Yellow Palm Warbler, 1; Winter 
Wren, 4; Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted 
Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 1. Total, 22 species, 240 individuals—-JuLIAN K. POTTER. 
Edgewater, N. J. (Up the river, along base of Palisades, returning through Coytes- 
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ville, Nordhoff and Phelps Estate).—Dec. 28; 10.30 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. Partly cloudy; 
wind west, very strong; ground bare; temp., 25 to 27°. No ice in river. Herring Gull, 
30; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 1; 
Crow, 3; Starling, 1; Goldfinch, 28; Pine Siksin, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 50; Tree 
Sparrow, 20; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 6; Brown Creeper, 
3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 25; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 19 
species, 205 individuals.—STanLEy V. LaDow. 

Englewood and Leonia, N. J. (Palisades, woods marshes, etc.).—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. Overcast; temp. about 40°; wind, light, variable. Herring Gull, 20; Marsh 
Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; (?) Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 12; Starling, 250; Meadowlark, 1; 
Purple Finch, 7; Goldfinch, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 50; Tree Sparrow, 125; Junco, 
55; Song Sparrow, 20; Fox Sparrow, 2; Carolina Wren (Palisades), 20; Winter Wren, 3; 
Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 17; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 6; Hermit Thrush, 4; Robin, 1. Total, 26 species, 633 individuals—Joun 
TREADWELL NicHoLs and WILLIAM W. GRANT. 

Hackettstown, N. J.—Dec. 26; 8 to 10.50 A.M., 1.35 to 4.30 P.M. Fog, partly clear 
later. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 160; Starling, 2; Meadow- 
lark, 9; Purple Finch, 9; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 17; Myrtle Warbler, 
2; Brown Creeper; 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 4; Bluebird heard repeatedly on Christmas day. Total, 17 species, 231 indi- 
viduals Mary PIERSON ALLEN. 

Morristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11 A.M., 3.30 to 4.30 P.M. Clear, ground bare; 
wind light, northwest; temp., 36°. Screech Owl, 1 (heard at night); Kingfisher, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay 4; Crow, 8; Starling, 20; Purple Finch, 6; Goldfinch, 
17; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 7; Junco, 16; Song Sparrow, 1; Winter 
Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 17; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chick- 
adee, 25; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 18 species, 140 individual.—R. C. CAskEy. 

130th St. Ferry, N. Y. City (to Coytesville, Nordhoff and Leonia, N. J.).—Dec. 24; 
10.40 A.M. to 4.40 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., about 42°. 
Herring Gull, 300; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Northern Flicker, 1; Crow, 1; Starling, 4; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 20; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Junco, 24; Song Sparrow, 18; 
Fox Sparrow, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickdee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 20 species, 395 individuals CHARLES 
H. ROGERs. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 5.45 to 7.30 A.M., 8.10 A.M. to 5.51 P.M. Clear to 
partly cloudy; ground bare; wind, northwest; temp., at start, 30°. Mourning Dove, 8; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
5; Long-eared Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 
9; Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 70; Starling, 10; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 32; 
White-throated Sparrow, 14; Tree Sparrow, 124; Junco, 73; Song Sparrow, 56; Swamp 
Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 18; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 2; 
Yellow Palm Warbler, 4; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 7; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
10; Robin, 4.—Total, 33 species, 501 individuals —Wi111Am B. Evans, and GEORGE 
H. HAttetr, Jr. 

Morristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground bare; light westerly 
wind; temp., 24°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Crow, 3; Blue Jay, 23; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Goldfinch, 7; Bluebird, 1; Junco, 35; Chickadee, 1; White- 
throated Sparrow, 2. Total, 10 species, 70 individuals —Anwna A. and Franx D. Vocrt. 
Newark, N. J. (Branch Brook Park, vacant lot near Second River, Morris Canal.)— 
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Dec. 26; 10.30 A.M. to 12.15 M., 2.45 to 5 P.M. Cloudy, very damp; light fog; ground 
bare, soft; wind west, light, temp., 46, 48, 49, 45°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 
2; Starling, about 85; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 20; Field 
Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 1. Total, 9 species, about 130 individuals. 
Norte.—All except 1o Starlings seen in A.M. in or very neaf Park. It seems worthy of 
notice that I always find White-throated Sparrows about Christmas time in Newark in 
considerable numbers, but in two winters and part of a third at Princeton, 40 miles 
south, I have only one winter record, though the bird is common in migration.—R. F. 
HAULENBECK. 

Newfield, N. J.—10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 32°. 
Bob-white, 9; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 9; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Goldfinch, 10; Purple 
Finch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Bluebird, 
2. Total, 11 species, about 174 individuals—Wwm. W. Farr. 

Passaic, N. J.—Dec. 27; 10 to 11 A.M.' Foggy; no wind; ground clear; temp., 45°. 
Blue Jay, 6; Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 4 species, 
16 individuals——LELAND Epwarps and DonaLp B. Vait. 

Passaic, N. J., and vicinity.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; wind, light, 
west; ground bare; temp., 47°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 3; Starling, 75; Tree 
Sparrow, 12; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 1. Total, 6 species, 97 individuals.— 
Rosert Epwarps, Paut McQuILten, Cart W. VAIL. 

Plainfield, N. J. (to Ash Swamp).—Dec. 25; 9.20 A.M. to 6.30 P.m. Clear; ground 
bare. Cooper’s Hawk, 1(im.); Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 120; Fish Crow, 
2; European Starling, 10; Purple Finch, 4; Goldfinch, 18; Pine Siskin, 2; Tree Sparrow, 
50; Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 14; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Carolina Wren, 
2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 22; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 26 species, 315 indi- 
viduals. The Carolina Wrens, a pair, are the only ones noted in this vicinity for over a 
year. On Dec. 24 a Ruby-crowned Kinglet was seen by me near Plainfield and most 
satisfactorily identified. This is my first winter record of this species—W. DEW. 
MILLER. 

Trenton, N. J.—Dec. 17; 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground bare; brisk west wind; 
temp., 47°. Downy Woodpecker, 6; Crow, 20; Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 4; Chickadee, 
15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 4 species, 72 individuals. On Dec. 3, Redpoll, 
Purple Finch and Fox Sparrow were observed in this viciniity——WILLIAM M. PALMER. 

Troy Hills, N. J.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 4.30 P.m. Clear; ground bare, but wet; wind 
west, light; temp., 30°. Mallard, 2; Black Duck, 9; Pin-tail, 4; Marsh Hawk, 2; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow-Hawk; Short-eared Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Bob-white, 20; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
1; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 29; Meadowlark, 7; Starling, 5; American 
Goldfinch, 6; Tree Sparrow, about 50; Song Sparrow, 5; Brown Creeper, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 8. Total, 26 species, about 171 indi- 
viduals.—BeEny. F. HOWELL. 

Buckingham, Pa.—Dec. 25. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 30; Rusty Blackbird, 2; Cardinal, 4; Song Sparrow, 8; 
Tree Sparrow, 8; English Sparrow (1 flock); White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 1; Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 
1; Bluebird, 3. Total, 19 species, 125 individuals—Mrs. EL1zABETH F. JAMES 

Chester, Pa. (and Crum Creek from Crum Lynne to Avendale and Swarthmore).— 
Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear, almost calm; temp., 37°. Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Flicker, 1; American Crow, 17; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Goldfinch, 6; Purple Finch, 35; 
Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 85; Song Sparrow, 35; Cardinal, 7; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown 
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Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2. Total, 14 species, 207 
individuals—Artuur C. Comey. 

Chestnut Hill, Pa. (the Cresheim Valley).—Dec. 25; 11.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 53°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Flicker, 1; Crow, 9; Meadowlark, 8; Goldfinch, 9; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 1; Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 12; Field Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 6; Carolina Wren, 
3 (one singing); Wiriter Wren, 2; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Bluebird, 
4. Total, 17 species, 125 individuals—Grorce LEarR, 2ND. 

Frankford in Philadelphia, Pa.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; bright sunshine; 
ground bare and wet; wind west, light; temp., 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; 
Crow, 6; Meadowlark, 1; Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 2. 
Total, 8 species. 76 individuals—HeEnry L. BoRNEMAN. 

Greenville, Pa., Riverside Park, Pa.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Weather, 
cloudy, at times clearing; light southwest wind; slight traces of snow; temp., 37°. Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1; Purple Finch, 6; Gold- 
finch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 13; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 2. Total, 1o species, 43 individuals—R. H. GeRBERDING. 

Lititz, Pa. (Northern Lancaster County, Upper Valley of the Hammer Creek).— 
Dec. 26; 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. Cloudy, with fog and intermittent rain; ground bare; wind 
east, light; temp., 45°. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Bob-white, 11; Turkey Vulture, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Flicker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
13; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 250; Cardinal Grosbeak, 3; Junco, 115, 
Song Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 265; Goldfinch, 22; Horned Lark, 55; Brown Creeper, 
4; White-bellied Nuthatch, 6; Black-capped Chickadee, 19; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 9; Bluebird, 6. Totals, 23 species, 806 individuals—HeErsert H. 
Beck and Ermer E. Kavrz. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Wissahickon and Cresheim Creeks, within city limits).—Dec. 26; 
10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M Cloudy; heavy fog with occasional showers and hail; light northeast 
wind; temp., 41°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; American Crow, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 
1; Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 10; Carolina Wren, 2; 
Winter Wren, 1, Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 14 species, 101 individuals.—Dr. 
and Mrs. Wm. PEPPER. 

LaFayette, Pa., to Chestnut Hill, Pa.—Dec. 23; 1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Cloudy; ground 
bare; wind south, light; temp., 54°. Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 9; 
Junco, 41; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 7; Chickadee, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 9 species, 79 individuals—CHARLES PLATT, 3D, and B. 
FRANKLIN PEPPER. 

Reading, Pa.—Dec. 25; 2.30 to 5 P.M. Very cloudy, damp, muddy. American 
Crow, 3; Purple Finch, 8. Total, 2 species, 11 individuals. Atrrep O. Gross and 
Epona G. Gross. 4 

Reading, Pa. (Along the Wyomissing Creek).—Dec. 25; 9 a.m. to 12.m. Traces of 
snow; cloudy to clear; light wind; temp., 38 to 45°. Sparrow Hawk, 5; Belted King- 
fisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 10; Baltimore Oriole, 1 (positive identification; 
saw same bird at same place Dec. 10 and 17); Goldfinch, 5; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 
50; Song Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 2 (male and female); Winter Wren, 2; Chickadee, 5; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 13 species, 125 individuals—G. HENRY MENGEL. 

West Chester, Pa.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M., and 4 to 5 p.m. Clear; ground 
bare, slightly frozen at start, very muddy at noon; no wind. Red-tailed Hawk, 5; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Crow, 250; Purple 
Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 14; Cardinal, 1; 
Pipit, 4; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 44; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted 
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Titmouse, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Total, 17 species, 444 individuals.—C. E. 
EHINGER. 

West Chester, Pa.—Dec. 25; 9 to 12 m. Clear; light fall of snow. on ground; wind, 
southwest; temp., 34°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Starling, 7; Crow, 500; Purple Grackle, 10; 
Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 30; Slate-colored Junco, 300; Song Sparrow, 10; Tree 
Sparrow, 60; Brown Creeper, 2. Total, 14 species, 928 individuals—THomas H. 
JACKSON. 

Baltimore, Md. (Windsor Hills, Valley of Gwynn’s Falls, and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 
8a. M. to 12.45 P.M. Clear; ground practically bare; no wind; temp., 34°. Bob-white, 
9; Turkey Vulture, 13; Red-shouldered (?) Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 4; 
Crow, 110; Fish Crow, 6; Purple Finch, 15; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 25; 
Tree Sparrow, 3; Slate-colored Junco, 130; Song Sparrow, 17; Cardinal, 16; Myrtle 
Warbler, 1; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted 
Titmouse, 10; Chickadee, 7; Carolina Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; 
Bluebird, 6. Total, 26 species, 403 individuals. On Dec. 17, a Yellow Palm Warb- 
ler was seen in the same vicinity——JosEpH N. ULMAN and Mr. and Mrs. G. CLYDE 
FISHER. 

Kenilworth, Md., and Congress Heights, D. C.—Dec. 24; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M. and 
12.30 to 2 P.M. Rain or hail all the time, most of the time both; ground bare; no wind; 
temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 3; Bob-white, 9; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 57; Fish Crow, 
14; Meadowlark, 3; Goldfinch, 16; White-throated Sparrow, 29; Tree Sparrow, 76; 
Field Sparrow, 6; Junco, 97; Song Sparrow, 54; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 3; 
Cardinal, 24; Mockingbird, 2; Carolina Wren, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White-bellied Nut- 
hatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
Bluebird, 3. Total, 27 species, 435 individuals—-Wetts W. Cooke. (Additional 
species, seen by Cooke, Fuller and McAtee in the vicinity of the District of Columbia, 
Dec. 23-25. Great Blue Heron, 1; Black-crowned Night Heron, 4; Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Turkey Buzzard, 19; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
2; Purple Finch, 7; Towhee; Cedarbird, 25; Winter Wren, 5; [Red-bellied Nuthatch, 
one seen Dec. 17] Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin. Making a total of 42 species now 
wintering near Washington, D. C.). 

Cabin John Ridge to Plummer’s Island, Md., and Dead Run and Turkey Run, 
Fairfax Co., Va., and return.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Rain and sleet whole period. 
Bob-white, 12; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 50; 
Tree Sparrow, 109; Junco, 45; Song Sparrow, 15; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 14; Carolina 
Wren, 9; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Carolina Chickadee, 
7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 20 species, 281 individuals. (Where were the 
Buzzards and Bluebirds?)—W. L. McATEE. 

Plummer’s Island, Md.—Dec. 25. Foggy; ground bare; no wind; temp., 41°. Blue 
Jay, 7; American Crow, 1; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 20; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 
12; Cardinal, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 25; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 50. 
Total, 15 species, 242 individuals.—H. C. FuLLER. 

Washington, D. C. (To the west of Rock Creek Park, along Piney Branch).— Dec. 
25; Ir A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare and very wet; wind calm; temp., 42°. 
Turkey Vulture, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 100; Gold- 
finch, 11; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 67; Chipping Sparrow, 3; Slate- 
colored Junco, 119; Song Sparrow, 16; Towhee, 1 female; Cardinal, 12; Carolina Wren, 
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3; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 1. 
Total, 17 species, 547 individuals—Epwin B. Hunt. 

Accotink, Va.—Dec. 25; on a drive from 9.30 to 11.15 A.M. Very foggy, wind north 
west, moderate; temp., 40°. Turkey Buzzard, 3; American Crow, 1; Junco, 100; Car- 
dinal, 3; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Mocking Bird, 3; Chickadee, 1; Bluebird, 5. Total, 8 
species, 119 individuals.—Wu. P. Caton. 

Beulahville, Va.— Dec. 18; 11 to 11.10 A.M. (looking from window into a cedar tree.) 
Raining, not cold. Flicker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Cardinal, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 
6; Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 8; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 10. Total, 9 species, 29 
individuals —ELIzABETH HAWES RYLAND. 

Bowers Hill, Norfolk Co., Va.—Dec. 23; 8 to 10.30 A.M. Steady rain for four days 
previous, still very cloudy; light south wind; temp., 48°. Herring Gull, 1; Mourning 
Dove, 21; Turkey Vulture, 9; Barred Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 4; Red-winged Blackbird, 18; Meadow- 
lark, 50; Purple Grackle, 234; Purple Finch, 6; Goldfinch, 11; Pine Siskin, 33; Savannah 
Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Field Sparrow, 8; Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 6; 
Swamp Sparrow, 4; Fox Sparrow, 8; Towhee, 3; Cardinal, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Pipit, 
27; Mockingbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 4; Carolina Wren, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Hermit Thrush, 2; 
Robin, 4; Bluebird, 5. Total, 36 species, 598 individuals Merriam G. LEwIs. 

Pulaski, Va.— Dec. 25; 12.45 to 4.30 P.M. Ground bare; cloudy; slight west wind; 
temp., 42 to 44°; distance traveled six miles. Killdeer, 1; Turkey Vulture, 116; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 3; Meadowlark, 14; American Goldfinch, 4; 
Tree Sparrow, 6; Slate-colored Junco, 84; Song Sparrow, 22; Cardinal, 14; Carolina 
Wren, 2; House Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
2; (Kingfisher seen on December 9g, which is a record for this section). Total, 16 
species, 304 individuals.—O. C. BREWER. 

Louisburg, N. C.—Dec. 25; 9.45 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; wind light; ground bare; 
temp., 60°. Buzzard, 12; Marsh Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 2; Phoebe, 1; 
Crow, 1; American Crossbill, 2; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 25; Field Spar- 
row, 3; Slate-colored Junco, 150; Song Sparrow, 20; Fox Sparow, 2; Cardinal, 7; Mock- 
ing Bird, 2; Brown Thrasher, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 2; Robin, 24; Bluebird, 12. Total, 24 species, 
286 individuals.—JosEepxH C. JoNnEs. 

Southern Pines, N. C.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; wind southeast; temp., 
44°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 7; Meadow- 
lark, 30; Purple Finch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Field Spar- 
row, 25; Junco, 75; Carolina Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 9; Pine Warbler, 1; Cardinal 
Grosbeak, 2; Mockingbird, 3; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 
2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 2. Total, 22 species, 176 
individuals.—E. TwrEepy. 

Easley, S. C.—Dec. 26; 10.35 A.M. to 4.35 P.M. Cloudy; mist and fog; temp., 52°. 
Mourning Dove, 4; Turkey Buzzard, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 
1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Goldfinch, 2; Pine Sis- 
kin, 1; Fox Sparrow, 2; Towhee, 1 (heard); Cardinal, 4; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Mocking- 
bird, 1; Carolina Wren, 4; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 10; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chicka- 
dee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 2. Total, 20 species, 51 individuals.— 
ANDREW PICKENS. 

Marion, S. C.—Dec. 23; 9.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy and cool, with very little wind; 
temp., 54°. Bob-white, 15; Mourning Dove, 16; Turkey Vulture, 3; Black Vulture, 4; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Southern 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
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bellied Woodpecker, 5; Southern Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 17; American Crow, 14; Cowbird, 
25; Red-winged Blackbird, 25; Meadowlark, 8; Florida Grackle, 11; Purple Finch, 1; 
Vesper Sparrow, 100; Savannah Sparrow, 25; White-throated Sparrow, 150; Chipping 
Sparrow, 35; Field Sparrow, 50; Slate-colored Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 75; Fox Spar- 
row, 3; White-eyed Towhee, 5; Cardinal, 6; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Pine Warbler, 4; 
American Pipit, 7; Mockingbird, 6; Catbird, 2; Brown Thrasher, 5; Carolina Wren, 3; 
Florida White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 14; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 20; Hermit Thrush, 12; Robin, 4; Bluebird, 5; Total, 43 species, 
901 individuals.—E. B. WHEELER, JR. 

Atlanta, Ga. (Fulton Co. to Howell’s Mill, via Roswell Road and Nancy’s Creek 
Valley).—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 5 P.m. Cloudy; moist, ground wet; wind north, light; 
temp., 55 to 60°. Killdeer, 12; Mourning Dove, 40; Turkey Buzzard, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 
1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 12; Flicker, 2; 
Phebe, 2; Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 2; Meadowlark, 120; Purple Grackle, 2; Purple Finch, 
8; Goldfinch, 150; Vesper Sparrow, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 100; Chipping Sparrow, 
30; Field Sparrow, 60; Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 30; Fox Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 20; 
Cardinal, 12; Cedar Waxwing, 10; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Mockingbird, 2; Carolina 
Wren, 12; Brown Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 6; 
Tufted Titmouse, 50; Carolina Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 6; Hermit Thrush, t; Robin, 250; Bluebird, 20. Total, 42 species, 
1,250 (approximately) individuals —James M. SANFoRD. 

Coronado Beach, Florida.—Dec. 25; 4.30 to 8 A.M., and 2 to 4 P.M. Clear and 
warm; wind east-northeast; temp., 73°. Loon, 6; Herring Gull, 4; Laughing Gull, 30; 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 40; Caspian Tern, 50; Royal Tern, 10; Forster’s Tern, 50; Black 
Skimmer, 10; Florida Cormorant, 1; Brown Pelican, 300; Hooded Merganser, 1; Mal- 
lard, 2; Scaup Duck, 40; Ward’s Heron, 3; American Egret, 1; Louisiana Heron, 20; 
Little Blue Heron, 1; Clapper Rail, 5; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 30; Sanderling, 60; 
Killdeer, 2; Semipalmated Plover, 1; Ruddy Turnstone, 40; Mourning Dove, 25; 
Ground Dove, 10; Turkey Vulture, 1; Black Vulture, 4; Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
2; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; 
Flicker, 1; Phoebe, 10; Blue Jay, 1; Seaside Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 10; Cardinal, 15; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Blue-headed Vireo, 1; Louisiana Water-Thrush, 5; Mocking- 
bird, 15; Catbird, 10; Carolina Wren, 1; House Wren, 2; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 5; 
Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Robin, 7. Total, 49 species, 855 individuals—Ray H. 
VRoomaNn and R. J. LONGSTREET. 

Daytona Beach, Fla.—Dec. 24; 9.30 to 11.30 A.M., 3 to 4.30 P.M. Clear; light 
southwest wind; temp., 82°. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 9; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
19; Florida Cormorant, 1; Brown Pelican, 10; Lesser Scaup Duck, 11; Ward’s Heron, 
6; Louisiana Heron, 1; Little Blue Heron, 1; Killdeer, 7; Quail, 1; Bob-white, 2; 
Ground Dove, 6; Turkey Vulture, 35; Black Vulture, 1; Osprey, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Pheebe, 7; Florida Blue Jay, 5; Florida Jay, 9; Florida Crow, 
2; Fish Crow, 21; Florida Redwing, 13; Chipping Sparrow, 16; Red-eyed Towhee, 4; 
Florida Cardinal, 1; Tree Swallow, 7; Loggerhead Shrike, 11; White-eyed Vireo, 3; 
Myrtle Warbler, 9; Pine Warbler, 1; Palm Warbler, 6; Mockingbird, 24; Carolina 
Wren, 1; House Wren, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina 
Chickadee, 1; Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher, 2; Robin, 31; Bluebird, 32. Total, 40 species, 
323 individuals—Saraun F. ArnswortsH (Mrs. H. A.) 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy and showers; light 
southwest breeze; temp., 80°. Pied-billed Grebe, 3; Herring Gull, 10; Ring-billed Gull, 
2; Laughing Gull, 5; Lesser Scaup, 9; Ground Dove, 3; Black Vulture, 7; Marsh Hawk, 
1; Kingfisher, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 3; Phoebe, 5; Blue Jay, 3; Fish Crow, 11; 
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Meadowlark, 6; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 7; Tree Swallow, 40; Loggerhead Shrike, 6; 
Myrtle Warbler, 30; Palm Warbler, 12; Maryland Yellowthroat, 1; Pipit, 1; Mocking- 
bird, 15; House Wren, 4; Hermit Thrush, 3; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 6.—Total, 27 species, 
200 individuals—Mrs. Mary GRANGER MILLs. : 

Palma Sola to Passage Key Reservation and return.—Dec. 25. Time, all day; 
foggy in morning to clear; temp., 73° in A.M., to 80° in p.m. Holbeell’s Grebe, 4; Loon, 
28; Parasitic Jaeger, 2; Herring Gull, 50; Laughing Gull, 125; Royal Tern, 150; Cabot 
Teru, 75; Common Tern, 100; Florida Cormorant, 100; Brown Pelican, 450; Man-o’- 
War-Bird, 3; Blue-winged Teal, 6; Lesser Scaup Duck, 50; Ward’s Heron, 275; Snowy 
Egret, 1; Louisiana Heron, 35; Little Blue Heron, 2; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 4; 
Sanderling, 80; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 10; Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Willet, 7; Black- 
bellied Plover 8; Mourning Dove, 5; Ground Dove, 50; Black Skimmer, 18; Bald Eagle, 
1; American Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Southern Flicker, 10; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; 
Pheebe, 6; Florida Blue Jay, 20; Florida Red-wing, 30; Southern Meadowlark, 6; 
Savannah Sparrow, 30; Chipping Sparrow, 20; White-eyed Towhee, 15; Cardinal, ‘2; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 2; White-eyed Vireo, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 65; Palm Warbler, 50; 
Southern Yellow-throat, 3; Mockingbird, 55; Catbird, 6; Florida Wren, 1; Marian’s 
Marsh Wren, 3; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 10; Robin, 200; Bluebird, 85. Total, 53 species, 
2,002 individuals—CarLos EARLE. 

Horseshoe Plantation, 16 miles northwest of Tallahassee, Fla.—Dec. 25; daylight 
until dark. Overcast all day; rain for the last week; temp., 68°; wind very light, south- 
east. Country visited: Corn and cotton fields, roadside thickets, live-oak and- pine 
woods, shores of Lake Aimonia, swamps, marshes, and meadows. Birds so numerous 
only minimum estimates given. Mallard, 9; Black Duck, 3; Ring-necked Duck, 300; 
Sora Rail, 1; Wilson’s Snipe, 8; Killdeer, 12; Bob-white, 25; Mourning Dove, 120; 
Ground Dove, 1; Turkey Vulture, 2; Black Vulture, 50; Marsh Hawk, 3; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Duck Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Southern Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 20; Flicker, 15; Phoebe, 15; Florida Blue 
Jay, 50; Crow, 12; Fish Crow, 1; Florida (?) Red-wing, 500; Southern Meadowlark, 5; 
Rusty Blackbird, 3; Florida Grackle, 50; Purple Finch, 10; Goldfinch, 22; Pine Siskin, 
2 (positively identified); Vesper Sparrow, 25; Savannah Sparrow, 25; White-throated 
Sparrow, 100; Field Sparrow, 50; Song Sparrow, 25; Swamp Sparrow, 25; Towhee, 50; 
Cardinal, 50 (singing); Cedar Waxwing, 65; Loggerhead Shrike, 4; Orange-crowned 
Warbler, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 15; Yellow-throated Warbler, 1; Northern Yellow-throat, 
7; Pipit, 75; Mockingbird, 5; Brown Thrasher, 75; Carolina Wren, 25 (singing); Bewick’s 
Wren, 1 (singing); Short-billed Marsh Wren, 3; Carolina Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 20; Hermit Thrush, 25; Robin, 250; Bluebird, 25. 
Total, 56 species, at least 2,090 individuals. The following additional species have been 
seen in last three days. Bittern, 1; Great Blue Heron, 3; Woodcock, 3; Wild Turkey,25; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 4; Great Horned Owl, 2; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, 2; Solitary Vireo, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 1; Black and White Warbler, 1; 
Pine Warbler, 1; Palm Warbler, 15; Winter Wren, 1; making in all, a grand total of 
7° species found on the plantation around Christmas.—LupLow Griscom, GrIscoM 
BEeTTLz, and LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 

Long Island, Ala. (On Sand Mountain).—Dec. 25; 7.30 A.M. to 12 M., 2.10 to 5 P.M. 
Misty in the morning but clear about noon; ground bare; wind, south, light; temp., 
about 50°. Bob-white, 7; Mourning Dove, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 1; American Crow, 2; Meadowlark, 8; Goldfinch, 3; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 14; Junco, 26; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 7; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
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Robin, 5; Bluebird, 3; all seen within a half mile of my home. Total, 24 species, 109 
individuals.—E. W. GRAvEs. 

Oak Vale, Miss.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; light south wind; ground bare; 
temp., 60°. Mourning Dove, 35; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Woodpecker, 7; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Phoebe, 7; Meadowlark, 12; Blue Jay, 6; Field Sparrow, 4; 
Cardinal, 4; Pine Warbler, 2; Mockingbird, 3; Brown Thrasher, 4; House Wren, 5; 
Chickadee, 5; Thrush, 4; Robin, 13; Bluebird, 12. Total, 18 species, about 59 
individuals—D. D. ForTENBERRY. : 

Palacios, Texas.—Dec. 24; one mile of Bayfront; from 10 a.m. to 12 mM. Cloudy; 
no wind; temp., 50°. Herring Gull, 5; Cormorant, 1; Brown Pelican, 8; Canada Goose, 
2 flocks; Bittern, 1; Great Blue Heron, 4; Killdeer, 25; Mexican Ground Dove, 2; 
Mourning Dove, 7; Black Vulture, 50; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Texas 
Screech Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 4; Meadowlark, great 
numbers; Rusty Blackbird, great numbers; Great-tailed Grackle, 50; Goldfinches, 
100; Sparrows, great number of many kinds not identified; Shrike, 4; Myrtle Warb- 
ler, 6; American Pipit, 6 flocks; Mockingbird, 6. Total, 29 species.— Mrs. E. J. 
SLOAN. 

Tonkawa, Okla.—Dec. 25; 1.30 to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy and rainy; wind northeast; 
temp., about 35°. Bob-white, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Meadow- 
lark, 2; Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 2; Harris’s Sparrow, 100; Cardinal, 3; Logger- 
headed Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper (?) 1; Chickadee, 3; Robin, 100; Bluebird, 1. Total, 
17 species, 243 individuals.—F. B. IsEty. 

Wichita, Kan. (along the Ninnescah River).—Dec. 27; 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Clear; 
a little snow; very light wind, west; temp., 25°. Bob-white, 9; Krider’s Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 4; Crow, 8; Meadowlark, 3; Harris’s Sparrow, 25; Towhee, 2; 
Cardinal, 18; Chickadee, 3; Robin, 4; Bluebird, 12; Total, 12 species, 100 individuals.— 
Merritt IsEty. 

Maryville, Mo.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Fair; four inches of snow; temp., 36°; 
distance walked, five miles. Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 15; Tree Sparrow, 35; Junco, 40; Brown 
Creeper, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 26; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Robin, 1. 
Total, 13 species, 163 individuals. (Robins are rarely seen in this vicinity at this time 
of the year. The one noted was calling from the top of a tree as they usually do in the 
early spring.)—JoHN E. CAMERON. 

Concordia, Mo.—Dec. 25; 1 to 3 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind east; temp., 38°. 
Swainson’s Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
5; Flicker, 5; Prairie Horned Lark, 65; Crow, 12; Blue Jay, 2; Junco, 38; Tree Sparrow, 
11; Cardinal, 8; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 
13; Chickadee, 14. Total, 15 species, 172 individuals—-FERDINAND SCHREIMAN. 

Kansas City, Mo. (Swope Park to Dodson).—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; 
wind northeasterly 12 miles; ground bare; temp., 21 to 29°. Mallard Duck, 1; Bob- 
white, 2; Turkey Vulture, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1;-Crow, 8; Goldfinch, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 19; Junco, 242; Cardinal, 18; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Carolina Wren, 11; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 32; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 30; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 21 species, 390 individuals.—Mr. 
and Mrs. H. R. WALMSLEY. ‘ 

St. Louis, Mo. (Creve Coeur Lake).—Dec. 27; 10.15 A.M. to 2.15 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind west, strong and cold; temp., 24°. Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 4; Crow, 12; Red-winged Blackbird, 30; Purple Finch, 
4; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 75; Cardinal, 20; Mockingbird, 2; Carolina Wren, 4; Brown 
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Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 8; Bluebird, 
4. Total, 16 species, 234 individuals—Epwarp H. Curistie. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Dec. 25; 7. A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; rain, with alternate glimpses of 
blue sky; wind, light; temp., 45°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Crow, 1; Junco, 1; 
Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Carolina Chick- 
adee, 5; Bluebird, 1. Total, 1o species, 19 individuals——-MaAGNoLIA Woopwarp. 

Stanton, Ky. (In the mountains of Kentucky).—Dec. 25; 7.35 A.M. to 4.10 P.M. 
Clear; wind west, light; ground bare; temp., 50°. Mallard, 2; Black Duck, 4; Bob-white, 
120; Mourning Dove, 3; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Great Horned Owl, 1; Blue Jay, 23; Crow, 3; 
Meadowlark, 2; Rusty Blackbird, 4; Tree Sparrow, 13; Slate-colored Junco, about 200; 
Song Sparrow, 32; Cardinal, 46; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 8; Carolina Chickadee, 19; Robin, 64. Total, 23 species, 558 individuals.—V. K. 
DopcE. 

Lexington, Ky.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; no wind; temp., 
46°. Mourning Dove, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Horned Lark, 33; Crow, 1,117; Meadowlark, 12; Rusty 
Blackbird, 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 15; Slate-colored Junco, 18; 
Song Sparrow, 19; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 24; Carolina Wren, 4; Carolina Chickadee, 4; 
Robin, 4. Total, 18 species, 1,273 individuals—Jas. H. GARDENER and Cuas. K. 
MorrELL. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; no breeze; 
temp., about 32°. Distance traveled 4 miles, along Wabash River. Crow, 4; Blue Jay, 
2; Cardinal, 10; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Slate-colored Junco, 35; Brown Creeper, 4; 
Titmouse, 15; Bluebird, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Song Sparrow, 4; Winter 
Wren, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Robin, 1; Flicker, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1. Total, 
15 species, 90 individuals.—M. L. FIsHER. 

Charlestown, Ind.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind west, very 
light; temp., 40°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 2; Bluejay, 4; American Crow, 45; Meadowlark, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 18; Slate-colored Junco, 57; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 13; Mockingbird, 
2; Carolina Wren, 9; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 
7; Carolina Chickadee, 12; Bluebird, 8. Total, 19 species, 198 individuals.—ReEv. C. L. 
CHAPMAN and JoE ALLEN BARNETT. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Dec. 29; 8 A.M. to 12.40 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind south, 
very light; temp., 23°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 5; Blue 
Jay 12; Crow, 2; Goldfinch, 26; Pine Siskin, 15; Tree Sparrow, 71; Slate-colored Junco, 
37; Song Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 3; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, .21; 
Tufted Titmouse, 20; Chickadee, 13. Total, 15 species, 258 individuals—Cwas- A. 
STOCKBRIDGE and A. A. RINGWALT. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Dec. 27; 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
west, very heavy; temp., 23°. Kingfisher, 1; Crow, 16; Cardinal, 4; Chickadee, 4. 
Total, 4 species, 25 individuals—E.trot R. Trssets and Zeta Pitt. 

Kokomo, Ind.—Dec. 27. Partly cloudy; ground partly covered with light snow; 
very high southwest wind; temp., 29°. Distance walked, about 6 miles. High wind 
probably had something to do with few birds observed. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 10; Blue Jay, 1; Junco, about 110. Total, 5 species, 123 indi- 
viduals. Especially remarkable for number of Flickers observed in one flock.—B. R. 
RUSSELL. 

Richmond, Ind.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Overcast; ground bare; wind 
southwest, light; temp., 38°. Bob-white, 24; Dove, 12; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
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15; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 10; Goldfinch, 5; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 200; 
Song Sparrow, 13; Cardinal, 36; Cedar Waxwing, 12; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 80; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Robin, 52; Bluebird, 12. Total, 24 species, 566 individuals. 
—L. E. Gans, M. Baxter, Miss CARPENTER, Mrs. J. G. Sutton, Mrs. P. B. Corrin. 

Seymour, Ind. (White River).—Dec. 28; 1.30 to 5 P.m. Clear, sunny day; ground 
bare; no wind; temp., 30°. American Merganser, 36; Marsh Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Tree Sparrow, 22; Slate-colored Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 3; 
Cardinal, 12; Carolina Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 11. Total, 11 species, 
08 individuals. On December 7 a male Towhee was seen, and on December 26 a Robin.— 
Jutius C. PETER. 

Vincennes, Ind.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12.30 P.m. Cloudy; ground bare and free from 
frost; wind southwest, light; temp., 42°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 17; Goldfinch, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 18; Slate-colored Junco, 17; Song Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 16; Mocking- 
bird, 2; Carolina Wren, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 14; Carolina Chickadee, 
3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 17 species, 138 individuals—Cornetivus F. 
Posson. 

Attica, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 1 to 4 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind south-southwest, 
light; temp., 40°. Mourning Dove, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 2; Tree Sparrow (one flock of 53); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 1. Total, 9 species, 84 individuals.— 
Roiia Lozier. 

Berlin Center and Elsworth, Ohio.—Dec. 29; 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Film of snow on 
ground; wind southwest; temp., 26°; distance walked, 8 miles. Bob-white, 10; Ruffed 
Grouse, 2; Mourning Dove, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Screech Owl. 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
9; Downy Woodpecker, 13; Red-headed Woodpecker, 40; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 10; 
Flicker, 10; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 59; Tree Sparrow, 74; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 5; Towhee, 
6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 31; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 6; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 3. Total, 20 species, 292 individuals—ERNEST WATERS 
VICKERS. 

Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; ground practically bare; wind 
southwest, light; temp., 40°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 1; Tree Sparrow, 200; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 16, 
(one singing); Cardinal, 15; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 11; Robin, 36. 
Total, 16 species, 308 individuals—Epwarp D. Kies. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 10.40 A.M. to 12.40 P.M. Cloudy; about two inches of snow 
on the ground; wind, southwest, light; temp., 35°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 2; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 5; Crow, 8; Blue Jay, 2; Tree Sparrow, 115; Junco, 65; Song Spar- 
row 11; Cardinal, 4; Carolina Wren, 2 (sings); White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Tufted 
Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 14; Robin, 40; Bluebird, 20. Total, 18 species, 325 individuals. 
We found the skunk cabbage growing, and the dandelions in bloom.—Harry B. McCon- 
NELL and JOHN WORLEY. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11.15 A.M. Snowing, ground slightly covered; 
strong southwest wind; temp., 20°. Bob-white, 16; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 3; 
Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 14; Carolina Wren, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 8; 
Carolina Chickadee, 6; Robin (?) 1. Total, ro species, 70 individuals —Howarp 
LAWLESS. 

Chardon, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; thawing; wind 
southwest; temp., 45°. Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker 
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12; Red-headed Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 2; Song Sparrow, 7; Brown Creeper, 
6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 23; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 
8. Total, 11 species, 76 individuals—B. G. R. REED. 

Canton, Ohio.— Dec. 26; 7.15 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind east, 
light; temp., 38°., distance covered, 9 miles. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 
800; Slate-colored Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 17; Cedar Waxwing, 1; 
Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Tufted Titmouse, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 25; Robin, 6. Total, 18 species, 
1,005 individuals.—James A. CALHOUN and Rost. A. HENNESY. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; wind southwest, moderate; 
ground bare; temp., 38°; distance walked, eleven miles. Herring Gull, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 4. Total, 7 species, 15 individuals SHERIDAN F. Woop. 

Delaware, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 3 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; ground bare; temp., 40°. Sparrow, 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 3; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 11 species, 20 individuals—Harry Hippie. 

Huron, Ohio.— Dec. 26; 8.45 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; becoming misty and rainy in 
P.M.; ground bare; wind east, light; temp., 39°. Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 3; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 5; 
Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 100; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 8; Robin, 27. Total, 11 
species, 154 individuals—H. G. Morsr and ROLLAND PIERCE. 

Laceyville, Ohio.—Dec. 24; 1 to 4 P.M. Cloudy; two inches of snow; wind, very 
light, south; temp., 36°. Bob-white, 12; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 10; Flicker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 12; Tree Sparrow, 115; 
Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 5; Goldfinch, 4; Towhee, 3; Carolina Wren, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 15; Tufted Titmouse, 15; Chickadee, 10; Robin, 25; Bluebird, 
2. Total, 18 species, 270 individuals.—E. E. Smiru. 

Lisbon, Ohio.—o a.m. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind light; temp., 35°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; American Goldfinch, 11; Tree Sparrow, 10; Slate-colored Junco, 12; 
Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 4; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 
12 species, 75 individuals.—C. A. Waite and Rosert J. Hote. 

Lochbourne, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy; air very heavy; temp., 30°; 
distance covered, 22 miles. (Very hard to use binoculars, so that sometimes the species 
could not be ascertained if the birds were far distant). Duck, 3; Blue Jay, 2; Cardinal] 
Grosbeak, 5; Tree Sparrow, 11; Song Sparrow, 20; 37 flocks of Tree and Song Sparrows; 
Goldfinch, 2; Carolina Wren, 5. Total, 7 species, 186 individuals—ALBERT R. SHADLE. 

Millersburg, Ohio.—Dec. 28; 9.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Nine-mile circle, south of town. 
A clear, bright day; cool, about 18° in a.M., 30° at M., 15° in evening; very light fall of 
snow on the ground. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 50, 
estimated; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; Slate-colored Junco, 200, estimated; Song 
Sparrow, 15; Towhee, 15; Cardinal, 7; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 13; Chickadee, 6; Robin, 1,000; estimated, 
Bluebird, 6. Total, 20 species, 1,353 individuals—Rusk1n S. and C. A. FREER. 

New Paris, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 9 to 11 A.M. Cloudy; ground bare and wet; temp., 46°. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 19; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 5; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 8; Robin, 48. Total, 11 species, 99 individuals—W. H. WisMan. 

Salem, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 6.45 to 11 A.M. Partly cloudy, later overcas ; ground bare: 
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wind southeast, light; temp., 34°; six-mile walk. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 3; 
Song Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6. Total, 6 species, 19 
individuals—Cuas. CONKLE. 

Salem, Ohio.—Same conditions as above. Nine-mile walk. Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 4; Blue Jay, 8; Goldfinch, 25; 
Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 4; Tree Sparrow, 25; Towhee, 2 males and 2 females; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Robin, 1. 
Total, 14 species, 105 individuals—H. W. WEISGERBER. 

Salem, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. Conditions practically as above; three- 
mile walk. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Blue Jay, 14; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 5 species, 15 individuals—THE Misses 
Freitp, Epnry and Cook. 

Winchester, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 9.15 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind 
west, very light; temp., 56°. Quail, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 5; Crow, 4; Bronzed Grackle, 3; Tree Sparrow, 26; 
Slate-colored Junco, 27; Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 6; Mockingbird, 2; Carolina Wren, 
4; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 4; Bluebird, 14. Total, 
17 species, individuals (estimated 123).—I. W. DELP. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 6.30 a.m. to 4 P.M. Clear until 8 a.m., cloudy rest 
of day; ground bare; wind south; temp., 36°. Distance walked, 18 miles; by automobile, 
24 miles. Bob-white, 12; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 1; King- 
fisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red-headed Woodpecker, 24; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 17; Crow, 21; Goldfinch, 44; Tree 
Sparrow, 70; Slate-colored Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 2; Towhee, 3; Cardinal, 13; Caro- 
lina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 46; Tufted 
Titmouse, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 23; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 16; Robin, 2. 
Total, 26 species, 369 individuals.—Gero. L. Forpyce. 

Sidney, Ohio.— Dec. 23; 8.15 to 10 A.M. Partly cloudy; wind southwest, light; 
temp., 32°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 22; Tree Sparrow, 6; Song 
Sparrow, 3; Junco, 3; Cardinal, 8; Robin, 1. Total, 8 species, 56 individuals —Mary 
McCrackeEN and Farma WILEY. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (to Chicago, Ill., via Interurban and L. S. & M. S.).—Dec. 20; 
7 AM. to 6 p.m. Cloudy; light northwest wind; light snow on the ground; temp., about 
25°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 9; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 12; 
Junco, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Black-capped Chickadee, 2. Total, 7 species, 33 
individuals —E.izaBetH and Frank C. GATEs. 

Benzonia, Mich.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M.,2to4P.M. Clear; ground lightly covered 
with snow; wind west, moderate; temp., 28 to 33°. Herring Gull, 20; Bonaparte Gull, 
50; Whistler, 4; Bob-white, 16; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue 
Jay, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 
10 species, 107 individuals —ELrmavu LINKLETTER. 

Detroit, Mich. (Ford Farm, nine miles west of the city).—Dec. 24; 8.30 to 11.30 
A.M.. Cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 29°. Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.3¢ 
p.m. (Ford farm, one mile east of Sunday’s observation). Cloudy; ground bare; wind 
westerly, light; temp:, 31°. Herring Gull (over Detroit River), 6; Bob-white, 17; 
Mourning Dove, 62;, Marsh Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, e; 
Downy Woodpecker, 19; Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 17; Crow, 36; 
Géldfinch, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 140; Field Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 6; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
47; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 32; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 1. Total, 
24 species, 408 individuals—JeEFrFERSON BUTLER. 

Grand Junction, Mich. (Silver and Saddle Lakes).—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
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Clear; wind southwest; light, hazy; ground bare, except in woods; temp., 38 to 56°. 
Herring Gull, 9; Ring-billed Gull, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 4; 
Goldfinch (flock), 10; Tree Sparrow, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. 
Total, 9 species, 36 individuals—Brrtua E. Suaw and S. L. Davis. 

Hillsdale, Mich.—Dec. 26; 9 to 10 A.M. Cloudy; sleeting; east winds; temp., 30°. 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 15; Song Sparrow, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 25. Total, 6 species, 48 individuals—Brrtram A. 
BARBER. 

Jackson Co., Mich. (Northwest portion of Tompkins Township).—Dec. 24; 9.30 
A.M. to 12M. Clear; ground bare, slightly frozen; wind, southwest; temp., 34°. Charac- 
ter of locality visited, oak woods. Hawk (unidentified),1; Blue Jay, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 25; Robin, 2. Total, 5 species, 34 individuals—Carrie 
A. REYNOLDS. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind north, light; 
temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 150; White- 
bellied Nuthatch, 3; Robin. Total, 6 species, 162 individuals—W. E. PRAEGER 

South Haven, Mich.—Dec. 24; 8.15 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind east, light 
temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 8; Tree Sparrow, 15; Evening Grosbeak, 18; Chickadee, 5; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Cardinal, 1; Screech Owl, 1. From 3 to 4 P.M., 
Goldfinches, 10. Total, 9 species, 45 individuals—Mrs. A. D. WiLtrAms. 

Chicago, Ill. (Jackson Park and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 1.30 p.m. Clear; 
ground bare, except for small patches of old snow in some places; light westerly wind; 
temp., 32 ° to 34°. Herring Gull, 37; Ring-billed Gull, 12; Bonaparte’s Gull, 5; Hooded 
Merganser, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 10; Blue Jay, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 3. Total, 8 species, 74 individuals —F. A. PENNINGTON. 

Chicago, Ill. (Des Plaines River in Leyden Township and Graceland Cemetery).— 
Dec. 23; 8.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; west wind; ground bare; temp., 28°. Herring 
Gull, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, 7; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 6; Junco, 3; 
Tree Sparrow, 184; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 3. Total, ro species, 211 individuals —Franxk C. GATES. 

Decatur, Ill.—Dec. 25. Cloudy; no snow, freezing; wind northwest, light. Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 
10; Slate-colored Junco, 22; Cardinal Grosbeak, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 19; Chickadee, 20. 
Total, 9 species, 99 individuals —DEAN GorHAM and WALTER J. RISLEY, JR. 

Quiver Lake, Chautauqua Park, Havana, Ill.—Dec. 24; 2 to 4 p.m. Clear; ground 
bare; wind southeast, light; temp., 42°. Herring Gull, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 4; Tree 
Sparrow, 8; Slate-colored Junco, 12; Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Robin, 7. Total, 14 species, individuals, 50’ 
—Bessie M. Price and FRANK M. PRIcE. 

Milford, Ill.— Dec. 25; 9. A.M. to 3 P.M. Ground bare; partly cloudy; calm; temp., 35°. 
Bob-white, 14; Red-tailed Hawk, 6; American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 21; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 3; Flicker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 67; Purple Finch, 45; 
Tree Sparrow, 80; Slate-colored Junco, 38; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 13; Brown 
Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 16; Tufted Titmouse, 67; Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 3; Robin, 3. Total, 21 species, 405 individuals——H. C. HENDERSON. 

Peoria, Ill.—Dec. 27; 8.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Morning, clear; afternoon, cloudy; slight 
sprinkling of snow on ground; cold, brisk west wind; temp., 19° to 12°. Herring Gull, 30; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Tree Sparrow, 6; 
Slate-colored Junco, 35; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 16; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
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breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Black-capped Chickadee, 10; Robin, 1. 
Total, 13 species, 113 individuals—James H. Sepcwick and Donatp L. SEepcGwIcx. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Dec. 25. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, light; temp., 22°. 
at 9 a.M. R. I. Arsenal (Island) 9 A.M. to 12 M., Mississippi river full of floating ice. 
Bob-white, 62; Ring-necked Pheasant (introduced), 10; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Barred 
Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 10; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 2; Red Crosshill, 1; Goldfinch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 35; 
Cardinal, 6; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Chickadee, 28. Total, 18 species, 204 individuals —Burtis H. WILson. 

Rockford, Ill.—Dec. 27; 12.30 to 4.30 P.M. Clear; thin coating of snow and ice on 
ground; wind west to northwest, high; temp., 14° to 7°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 1; Tree Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
2. Total, 6 species, 12 individuals—Jennre E. Watpo, CuHartes Grecory, Lorrie 
B. Grecory, Epitn P. SOVEREIGN. 

Rantoul, Ill.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 1 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind north, light; 
temp., 28 to 35°. Sora, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; 
Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 18; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 20; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 5; Prairie Horned Lark, 40; Blue 
Jay, 9; Crow, 72; Lapland Longspur, 10; Tree Sparrow, 150; Slate-colored Junco, 132; 
Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 8; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; 
Robin, 65. Total, 25 species, 570 individuals —GrorcE E. ExsLaw, Victor CARLSON, 
W. Eimer EKBLAw. 

Baraboo, Wis.—Dec. 25. 8.40 to 11.30 a.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind 
southwest, moderate; temp., 20 to 30°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Blue Jay, 
1; Crow, 8; Goldfinch, 25; Lapland Longspur, 11; Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, 9; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8. Total, 10 species, 78 individuals.—D. C. 
MABBOTT. 

Barron, Wis.—Dec. 22; 8 a.M. to 4 P.M. Temp., 8 to 32°; wind southeast to south, 
light; ground covered with snow. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; White- 
winged Crossbill, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Slate-colored Junco, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 8; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 8 species, 54 individuals.—L. S. CHENEY. 

Belvit, Wis.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12M. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, light; 
temp., 32°. Downy Woodpecker, 12; Blue Jay, 4; Junco, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
6; Chickadee, 8; Robin, 2. Total, 6 species, 42 individuals —S. BELLE CLARKE. 

Cottage Grove, Wis.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 4.30 H.M. Clear; wind southeast, light; 
ground bare and dry; temp., 30°. Bob-white, 7; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Long-eared Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 5; Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Sapsucker, 
1; Prairie Horned Lark, 6; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 34; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Goldfinch, 
2; Pine Siskin, 7; Lapland Longspur, 7; Tree Sparrow, 346; Junco, 11; Northern Shrike, 
2; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 18. Total, 24 species, 487 individuals—Joun E. MELLISH. 

Darlington, Wis.—Dec. 26; 9 a.m. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, 
light; temp., 28°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 13; Blue Jay, 5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 30. Total, 6 species, 65 individuals—SusANNE 
Orton and Jean M. Cooke. 

Elkhorn, Wis.—Dec. 24; 2 to 4 P.M. Clear; ground partially covered with snow; 
wind south, brisk; temp., 60°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue 
Jay 2; Crow, 75; Slate-colored Junco, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 6 species, 
83 individuals.—Saran Francis, HELEN Martin, and Mary NorTHEN. 

Green Lake, Wis.—Dec. 30; 8 a.m. to 1 P.M. West wind, strong; ground bare; 
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temp., 0°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 5; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 10 species, 20 individuals—Gro. H. 
EIGENBERGER. 

Hartland, Wis. (Along wooded shores of Beaner and Pine Lakes).—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. 
to 3.30 P.M. Ground snow-covered; east wind, strong, with snow and sleet storm; temp., 
32°. Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 6; Purple Finch, 11; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 10; Fox Sparrow, 
1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 9 species, 52 
individuals.—Susre L. Sruonps. 
® ‘Madison, Wis.—Dec. 26; 10.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Snowing, strong north wind. 
Bob-white, 9; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 20; Slate-colored 
Junco, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 8. Total, 8 species, 160 individuals.—A. C. BurRIL1L; 
C. E. Brown; R. E. KrREemers. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Dec. 24; 8.20 to 11.30 A.M. Wind south, very light; cloudy, bright; 
ground bare; temp., 30°. Herring Gull, 696 (three of them four miles inland); Golden- 
eye Duck, 125; Screech Owl, 1 (6 a.m.); Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 3. Total, 5 species, 
826 individuals.—I. N. MiTcHELL. 

Berlin, Wis.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. Ground bare; wind southeast, light; temp., 40°. 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Bohemian Waxwings and Juncos here the last 
week in November.—Mrs. C. W. Hitrcucocx. 

Johnson’s Creek, Wis.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 12M. Wind southwest; clear; temp., 32°. 
Open farm land. Bob-white, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 6; Rusty 
Grackle, 1; Snow Bunting, 15; Tree Sparrow, 5. Total, 7 species, 34 individuals—JOuN 
L. Hooper. 

Wauwatosa, Wis.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 5 p.m. Ground bare; wind south, light; temp., 
43°. Herring Gull, 58; Chicken Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 8; Blue Jay, 16; Pine Siskin, 8; Junco, 2; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; 
Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 2; 
Robin, 1. Total, 15 species, 114 individuals—EstHEer TENNYSON. 

Westfield, Wis.—Dec. 19; 8 to 11.30 A.M. Sunshine; ground bare; wind west, light; 
temp., 14°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; 
Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2. Total, 8 species, 29 individuals——PAaTIENCE NEsBIT. 

Winneconne, Wis.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; wind west, light; ground bare; 
cows in pasture; temp., 22°. Herring Gull, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 4; 
Crow, 9; Snow Bunting, 6; Chickadee, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Brown Creeper, 
3; Robin, 4. Total, 8 species, 38 individuals—Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. SEVERSON. 

Westfield, Wis.—Dec. 24; 3 to 5 p.m. Ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 
30°. Ruffed Grouse, 37; Junco, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 6 species, 45 individuals.— 
Acnes E. RussELt. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Dec. 26; to A.M. to 2 P.m. Snowing heavily; wind northeast; 
temp., 17°. Blue Jay, 1; Purple Finch, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Chickadee, 3. Total, 5 species, 15 individuals—Ray VAN Tuy and Sicurp UELAND. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (Minnehaha Falls and Lake Nokomis).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 
12.30 P.M. Clear; six inches of snow; wind brisk and shifting; temp., 2°. Blue Jay, 5; 
Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 3; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 7; Chickadee, 6. Total, 7 species, 27 individuals—CHARLES PHILLIPs. 

Oslo, Minn.—Dec. 26; 11. a.m. to 4 P.m. Clear and calm; about ten inches of snow; 
temp., zero. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Brown Creeper, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5. Total, 5 species, 12 individuals.—OLe A. FINSETH. 

Royalton, Minn.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; ground, snow covered; strong 
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west wind; temp., 8°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Redpoll, 100; (estimated); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 5. Total, 5 species, 114 individuals—Harry 
LOGAN, JR. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—Dec. 26; 12.30 to 4.30 P.m. Cloudy; snowing all day, six inches 
on ground; brisk northeast wind; temp., 27 to 22°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; 
Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 26; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 8 species, 35 individuals—E. A. STONER. 

Sabula, lowa.—Dec. 24; 1 to 5 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind south, light; temp., 
45°. Blue-billed Duck, 12; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 1; 
Blue Jay, 1; Cardinal, 10; Tree Sparrow, 25; Goldfinch, 6; Junco, 50; Brown Creeper, 
3; White-breasted Nutchatch, 8; Chickadee, 35; Robin, 5. Total, 13 species, 161 indi- 
viduals—Mrs. H. R. REBMAN. 

Sioux City, lowa.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; six inches of snow on ground; 
moderate northwest wind; temp., 15°. Prairie Hen, 12; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 15; Tree Sparrow, 30; 
Northern Shrike (carrying portions of a small bird in its beak), 1; Brown Creeper, 5; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 12. Total, 11 species, 93 individuals —ArTHuR 
LINDSEY and WALTER W. BENNETT. 

Wall Lake, Iowa.—Dec. 26; 11 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; four to six inches of snow; 
slight southwest breeze; temp., 22°. Prairie Chicken, about 32; Screech Owl, 1; Horned 
Lark, 35, in a mixed flock with about 15 Longspurs, (species?); Crow, 2; Snow Bunting, 
t; Tree Sparrow, 35. Total, 7 species, 121 individuals—Joun A. SPURRELL. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Dec. 25; 8.15 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with snow, 
crust; no wind; temp., 14° to 24°. Distance walked, sixteen miles. Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 55; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 20; 
Meadowlark, 5; Tree Sparrow, 65; Junco, 26; Song Sparrow, 5; Brown Creeper, 6; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 19. Total, 13 species, 219 individuals —REED 
WELILs and CLARENCE A. Morrow. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Dec. 25; 2.30 to 5.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground snow-covered; wind 
from south, light; temp., 16°. Prairie Chicken, 125; Short-eared Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker 3; Flicker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, heard, 1; Crow, 7; 
Tree Sparrow, 200; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 15. Total, 10 species, 
359 individuals——ApDRIAN LARSON. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Dec. 24; 10.15 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground snow-covered; wind 
northwesterly, brisk; temp., about 20°. Prairie Chicken, 54; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 45; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 1. Total, 8 species, 105 individuals——ApDRIAN LARSON. 

Boulder, Col.—Dec. 25; 8.45 A.M. to 4 P.M. Pine mesas and bottomland. Snow- 
squalls; ground lightly covered; wind, southerly, sharp; temp., 19°. Rough-legged 
Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Rocky Mt. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 7; 
Desert Horned Lark, 1; Magpie, 60; Long-crested Jay, 13; Pink-sided Junco, 9; Gray- 
headed Junco, 1; Western Tree Sparrow, 7; Mountain Song Sparrow, 4; Dipper, 1; 
Cafion Wren, 3; Rocky Mt. Creeper, 3; Long-tailed Chickadee, 1; Mountain Chickadee, 
1; Townsend’s Solitaire, 7 (one singing); Western Robin, 6. Total, 18 species, 127 
individuals.—NorMAN DEW. BEtTTs. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; six inches of snow; wind north- 
west, light; temp., 22°. Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Magpie, 14; Bohemian Waxwing, 35 
(the Bohemian Waxwing is a common winter visitor here, large flocks being seen every 
winter); Northern Shrike, 1; Long-tailed Chickadee, 15; Mountain Chickadee, 2. Total, 
6 species, 68 individuals -NELSON LUNDWALL. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; no wind; four inches of snow; 
temp., 15°. Wilson’s Snipe, 5; Red-shafted Flicker, 2; Magpie, 18; Western Crow, 120; 
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Redpoll, 75; Western Tree Sparrow, 115; Mountain Song Sparrow, 6; Bohemian Wax- 
wing, 400; Long-tailed Chickadee, 44; Townsend’s Solitaire, 1; Western Robin, 3. Total, 
11 species, 789 individuals—Aretas A. SAUNDERS. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Dec. 25; 12M. to 2 P.M. Fair; snow in air; wind northwest, light; 
two degrees above zero. Golden-eye, 27 (on Missouri River); Hawk, 1 (unidentified); 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Magpie, 4; Northern Shrike, 5; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 150 (one 
flock). Total, 6 species, 210 individuals—Brrners B. KELLy. 

Okanagan Landing, B. C.—Dec. 25; 8.30 a.m. to 4 P.M. Fair; three inches of snow in 
valley, twelve inches in foothills; temp., 30°, max., 38°; fresh southwest wind; 18 miles 
covered. Greater Scaup, 150, estimated; Redhead, 6; Mallard, 1; Herring Gull, 4; 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Richardson’s Grouse, 1; Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 1; Cabanis’ 
Woodpecker, 1; Batchelder’s Woodpecker, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 2; Black-billed Mag- 
pie, 36; Black-headed Jay, 1; American Crow, 6; Clarke’s Nutcracker, 10, estimated; 
Western Meadowlark, 2; Alaskan Pine Grosbeak, 17; Rusty Song Sparrow, 22; Western 
Tree Sparrow, 9; American Crossbill, 15, estimated; Rocky Mountain Nuthatch, 4; Red- 
bellied Nuthatch, 40, estimated; Mountain Chickadee, 30, estimated; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 2; Interior Marsh Wren (plesius), 1; Bohemian Waxwing, 20, estimated; Town- 
send’s Solitaire, 1. Total, 26 species, 385 individuals—Jas. MuNroand ALLAN BROOKE. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Dec. 10; 10.30 A.M. to 3.30 P. M. Drizzling rain; ground bare; 
wind east, light; temp., 42°. Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Harris’s Woodpecker, 1; North- 
west Crow, 20; Western Meadowlark, 1; Pine Siskin, 20; Rusty Song Sparrow, 5; 
Oregon Towhee, 15; Western Winter Wren, 7; Oregon Chickadee, 6; Western Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 40; Western Robin, 5; Varied Thrush, 6. Total, 12 species, 127 indi- 
viduals.—A. W. Apss. 

Fresno, Cal.—Dec. 24; 11.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Clear; light northwest wind; temp., 
53°. Distance traveled, five miles along public road. Killdeer, 7; Valley Quail, 4; 
Mourning Dove, 5; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Western Red-tail Hawk, 1; Burrowing Owl, 
2; Sierra Sapsucker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 4; Black Phoebe, 1; Western Meadowlark, 
100; Brewer Blackbird, 20; House Finch, 150; Green-backed Goldfinch, 10; Western 
Savannah Sparrow, 1; Western Vesper Sparrow, 6; Western Lark Sparrow, 5; Gambel 
Sparrow, 225; Sierra Junco, 20; Heermann Song Sparrow, 3; San Diego Towhee, 7; 
California Towhee, 2; California Shrike, 4; Audubon Warbler, 200; American Pipit, 40; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 26 species, 822 individuals.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun G. TYLER. 

Marysville, Cal.—8 a.m. to 12 M., 2.45 to 3.45 P.M. Clear; heavy frost; wind, light, 
north, changing to south; temp., 34°. Pied-billed Grebe, 2; White-fronted Goose, 5; 
Hutchins’s Goose (?), 16; Cackling Goose, 35; Great Blue Heron, 10; American Coot, 46; 
Wilson Snipe, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Killdeer, 13; Valley Partridge, 27; Turkey Vul- 
ture, 3; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Western Red-tail, 3; Swainson’s 
Hawk, 5; Prairie Falcon, 2; Pigeon Hawk, 3; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 3; Belted 
Kingfisher, 1; Gairdner Woodpecker, 1; Nuttall’s Woodpecker, 4; Red-breasted Sap- 
sucker, 1; California Woodpecker, 7; Red-shafted Flicker, 73; Western Black Phebe, 
4; Yellow-billed Magpie, 9; California Jay, 4; California Crow, 6; Bicolored Black- 
bird, 335; Tricolored Blackbird, 4; Western Meadowlark, 850; Brewer Blackbird, 
105; California Linnet, 6; California Goldfinch, 37; Green-backed Goldfinch, 23; 
Western Vesper Sparrow, 7; Western Savannah Sparrow, 330; Western Lark Spar- 
row, 4; Gambel’s, and Golden-crowned Sparrow, 425; Thurber’s Junco, 325; Heer- 
mann’s Song Sparrow, 15; Spurred Towhee, 48; California Towhee, 25; Northern 
Shrike, 2; California Shrike, 4; Audubon’s Warbler, 26; Pipit, 435; Vigor’s Wren, 17; 
Interior Tule Wren, 2; Sierra Creeper, 1; Plain Titmouse, 1; Pallid Wren-Tit, 
3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 21; Western Gnatcatcher, 2; Audubon’s Hermit Thrush, 1; 
Western Bluebird, 5. Total, 60 species, 3,337 individuals —Cart and Jutrus M ELLER. 
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Los Angeles, Cal.—Dec. 24; 8 a.m. to 4 P.M. Wind northwest, strong; clear; temp., 
55°. Shoveller, 25; Pintail, 2; Scaup Duck, 15; Coot, 200; Killdeer, 31; Desert Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Red-breasted Sapsucker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 17; Anna’s Hummingbird, 5; 
Cassin’s Kingbird, 1; Black Phoebe, 5; Western Meadowlark, 15; Brewer’s Blackbird, 
220; House Finch, 100; Arkansas Goldfinch, 21; Western Lark Sparrow, 15; Gambel’s 
Sparrow, 35; Thurber’s Junco, 30; Spurred Towhee, 1; Anthony’s Towhee, 13; California 
Shrike, 3; Audubon’s Warbler, 35; Pacific Yellow-throat, 1; Mockingbird, 5; Cali- 
fornia Bush-Tit, 15; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 6; Western Robin, 25. Total, 27 species, 
836 individuals —Caryt H. RrIprey. 

Redlands, Cal.—Dec. 27; 7 a.m. to 5 P.M. Clear; wind, light, south; temp., 28°. 
Ruddy Duck, 1; Killdeer, 2; Valley Quail, 15; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Western Red-tail, 2; 
Desert Sparrow Hawk, 1; Red-breasted Sapsucker, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 14; White- 
throated Swift, 47; Anna’s Hummingbird, 17; Say’s Phceebe, 6; Western Black Phebe, 2; 
California Horned Lark, 29; California Jay, 8; Western Meadowlark, 16; House Finch, 
175; Green-backed Goldfinch, 99; Willow Goldfinch, 10; Western Vesper Sparrow, 2; 
Intermediate Sparrow, 246; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 165; Western Chipping Sparrow, 2; 
Thurber’s Junco, 8; San Diego Song Sparrow, 14; purred Towhee, 7; Anthony’s Towhee, 
83; Cedar Waxwing, 12; Hutton’s Vireo, 2; Audubon Warbler; 98; Pacific Yellow-throat, 
2; Pipit, 13; Western Mockingbird, 12; Pasadena Thrasher, 1; Rock Wren, 1; Southwest 
Bewick’s Wren, 7; Plain Titmouse, 2; California Bush-Tit, 14; Wren-Tit, 8; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 22; Western Gnatcatcher, 3; Alaska Hermit Thrush, 8; Western 
Robin, 98; Western Bluebird, 8. Total, 43 species, about 1,185 individuals—ALLYN 
G. Smrra. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—Dec. 23; 6.30 A.M. to 6 p.m. Clear; light west wind at 10 A.M., 
freshening to gale at 5 P.m.; temp., min. 41° (frost near seashore), max. 58°. Course: 
Stearns’ wharf, the Estero, Mission Cafion, Laguna Blanca, Carpinteria. Western 
Grebe, 15; Eared Grebe, 3; Pied-billed Grebe, 16; Loon, 2; Pacific Loon, 3; Red-throated 
Loon, 2; Glaucous-winged Gull; 1; Western Gull, 100; Herring Gull, 1; California Gull, 
2; Ring-billed Gull, 40; Short-billed Gull, 30; Heermann’s Gull, 12; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
40; Royal Tern, 40; Forster’s Tern, 4; Pacific Fulmar, 6; Farallon Cormorant, 60; 
Brandt’s Cormorant, 3; California Brown Pelican, 8; Baldpate, 300; Green-winged 
Teal, 60; Cinnamon Teal, 1; Shoveller, 750; Pintail, 1,000; Red-head, 1; Canvasback, 
200; Lesser Scaup Duck, 100; Ring-necked Duck, 6; Bufflehead, 20; Scoter, 2; White- 
winged Scoter, 2; Surf Scoter, 12; Ruddy Duck, 200; Treganza Blue Heron, 8; Black- 
crowned Night Heron, 6; Sora, 3; Coot, 300; Least Sandpiper, 6; Sanderling, 40; Western 
Willet, 2; Golden Plover, 1; Killdeer, 20; Snowy Plover, 3; Valley Quail, 1; Mourning 
Dove, 2; Turkey Vulture, 1; Cooper Hawk, 3; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Pigeon 
Hawk, 2; Desert Sparrow Hawk, 8; Burrowling Owl, 1; Cabanis’s Woodpecker, 1; Willow 
Woodpecker, 2; Red-breasted Sapsucker, 1; California Woodpecker, 30; Lewis’s Wood- 
pecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 12; White-throated Swift, 100; Anna’s Hummer, 4; 
Say’s Pheebe, 10; Black Phoebe, 18; Belding’s Jay, 40; San Diego Redwing, 40; Western 
Meadowlark, 80; Brewer’s Blackbird, 200; House Finch, 2,000; Willow Goldfinch, 3; 
Green-backed Goldfinch, 20; Western Savannah Sparrow, 3; Belding’s Sparrow, 3; Large- 
billed Sparrow, 6; Gambel’s Sparrow, 120; Nuttall’s Sparrow, 40; Golden-crowned 
Sparrow, 1; San Deigo Song Sparrow, 20; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 1; San Diego Towhee, 15; 
Anthony’s Towhee, 60; Tree Swallow, 20; California Shrike, 14; Hutton’s Vireo, 1; 
Dusky Warbler, 2; Audubon’s Warbler, 200; Western Yellow-throat, 9; Pipit, 40; West- 
ern Mockingbird, 5; California Thrasher, 6; San Diego Wren, 6; Tule Wren, 3; Plain 
Titmouse, 5; Bush-tit, 20; Wren-tit, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 18; Western Gnatcatcher, 
6; Monterey Hermit Thrush, 2; Western Robin, 50; Varied Thrush, 9; Western Bluebird, 
3. Total, 100 species, 6,700 individuals—Witt1aM Lron Dawson and STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
FOURTEENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Lovuts Acass# Furrtzs 


(See frontispiece) 


RED CROSSBILL 


The Red Crossbill is a well-known wanderer; in fact, many of its movements 
are wanderings, as distinguished from true periodic migrations. It breeds 
locally along the whole Alleghany range, from Georgia to New England, and 
during the winter season invades the lower districts both to the east and the 
west. These invasions are exceedingly variable as to frequency, time of the 
year, and number of individuals. This Crossbill is also probably the most 
irregular of all North American birds in its time of nesting. At Craftsbury, Vt., 
it was found nesting in February; at Stephentown, N. Y., a bird, on July 12, 
was found to contain an egg nearly ready to lay; in Yellowstone Park, Wyo., 
young were noted just out of the nest in August; at Flathead Lake, Mont., 
eggs were collected July 27, 1903; while eggs must sometimes be deposited 
in December, or even November, since a young bird taken at Monument, 
Colo., January 5, 1893, was only a day or two from the nest. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number v d f Latest date o 
PLACE <a F My my ane aon last one Poo ga 

IN Me SSS Da avs vie vibin'e ceib.a sane May 22, 1887 
Oh Sees year May 26, 1900 
CM Wise « Pala gu 010'4e bis ephe signee June 5, 1887 
NE ES i cb'sg ts op eiag.s oes May 7, 1902 
TRG Case's ica s ass scederss 5 May 17 June 30, 1884 
UN pci osa'd 555 4.4 bra we 2 May 22 June 8, 1884 
Englewood, N. J. (mear)............. 3 May 13 June 18, 1910 
NS oes nS diew ee bee ee KS March 27, 1888 
A SR eee eT May 5, 1890 
Shannon County, Mo............... May 1, 1907 
GO ORR re ree 5 April 19 May 30, 1888 
SOUREROEM SOMIOMB. 0000 sc csesccsce 5 April 24 April 29, 1890 
isa cb b's ihc 660 so are Clee 3 May 16 May 25, 1897 
NE Ss 0 ery pre June 18, 1878 
Southern Michigan.................. 5 April 30 June 1, 1888 
IRI Mas ZS n10'6.0 0.4 vcoisene oe May 25, 1885 
SS DUNNE iG oko neces otsesuaca we 6 May 1 May 16, 1897 
EI MEME oS 54's Spo wa bv ed bean April 23, 1892 
EE Wen. i.6 5 0a.6 90 Se peu celta oms May 21, 1899 
NS ead o-66.9.0,6 LR RAO eS RM July 15, 1898 


PLACE 
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_FALL MIGRATION 


| Number 
| of years’ 
record 


Montauk, N. Y 
New Providence, N. 
Morristown, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Washington, D. C. 


Camden County, 
Fernandina, Fla 
Ann Arbor, Mich.... 
Southern Wisconsin. 
Lanesboro, Minn... 
Falls City, Neb 
Central Kansas 
Central Iowa.. 
Chicago, Ill...... 
Cleveland, O.... 
New Haven, Mo 


Lexington, Ky............. 
Sor ad bi cacci lead ase vawed 


Average date of 
fall arrival 


November 26 
November 21 


October 18 
November 13 


November 15 
November 3 
October 27 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


September 19 
August 1, 1893 
October 20, 1909 
November 25, 1888 
October 10, 1887 
November 12, 1887 
November 12, 1906 
December 4, 1906 
October 10, 1899 
October 15, 1904 
October 25, 1891 
November 7, 1891 
November 13, 1885 
October 2, 1888 
October 6, 1906 
October 31, 1887 
October 5, 1903 
October 25, 1903 
December 24, 1886 


WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL 


The White-winged Crossbill is much rarer than the Red; its breeding area 
lies, for the most part, north of the United States, but it breeds sparingly in 


Maine, the White Mountains, and the Adirondacks. It does not range so 
far south in winter as the Red Crossbill, the southern limit being marked by 
North Carolina, Kansas, and Oregon, and it is much less often seen and in 
smaller numbers. It has a very variable nesting season, since young were 
found in the nest at Wolfville, Nova Scotia, January 31, and eggs May 7. In 
the valley of the Kowak River, Alaska, the earliest eggs were found May 28, 


1899. 


Raleigh, N. C.... 
Erie, Pa 
Princeton, N. J. 


Lower Hudson Valley, N. Y 


Brookline, Mass... 


Lanesboro, Mass............. 
Newtonville, Mass... ... 


Johnston, R.I.... 


St. ohnsburg, Vt.......... 


Southern Maine 


Shannon County, Mo................ 
Gentral Illinois........... 


Oberlin, O.......... 
Michigan City, In 
Madison, 

BigiSandy, Mont... 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


April 9 
March 11 


March 17 


February 23, 1907 
March 22, 1875 
March 20, 1900 
May 29, 1900 
May 12, 1883 
June 4, 1900 

June 13, 1869 
February 24, 1900 
May 28, 1888 
April 9, 1905 
April 18, 1907 
March 30, 1885 
April 10, 1892 
June 26, 1884 
June 3, 1909 

April 22, 1905 
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FALL MIGRATION 


| wre peers 
» | Average date of Earliest date of 
c= | fall arrival fall arrival 


Southern Maine... . 5 | November 7 August 22, 1908 
Dublin, N. H io ih September 15, 1897 
NN ass « vip'as so lye Mie hs | November 4, 1882 
Norwich, Conn December 7, 1880 
Montauk Point, N. Y November. 7, 1899 
| November 1, 1906 
August 11, 1907 
Aweme, Manitoba October 15 | October 7, 1906 
Lanesboro, Minn November 23, 1887 
Big Sandy, Mont September 12, 1905 
Hays City, Kan September 15, 1902 
La Grange, Mo....... November 16, 1899 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
THIRTEENTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See frontispiece) 


Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra, Figs. 1-3). The juvenal, or nestling plumage 
of both sexes of this species suggests that of a female Purple Finch rather than 
that of a Crossbill, being streaked with dusky and with no trace of red. By a 
molt of the body feathers, this plumage is followed by the first winter plumage 
(Fig. 2), with its widely varying mixture of red and green and yellow, never 
exactly alike in any two specimens. 

First nuptial plumage is acquired by wear, which, as Dwight has shown, has 
the effect of brightening the whole plumage through a loss of the grayish 
barbules. 

The adult plumage (Fig. 1) is gained at the first postnuptial, that is, second 
fall, molt, and there is no further change in the color of the bird aside from that 
produced by the wear just mentioned. 

The female passes from the streaked nestling plumage into first winter 
plumage, which, while averaging a little duller, is essentially like that of the 
adult (Fig. 3). 

The two American races of Crossbill stand in the A. O. U. Check-List as 
follows: 

Loxia curvirosira minor (Brehm). Range: Northern North America. 
Breeds from central Alaska, northern Mackenzie, central Ungava, and New- 
foundland, south to California (Sierra Nevada and San Bernardino Mountains), 
southern Colorado, Michigan, and in the Alleghanies of northern Georgia 
(casually in Massachusetts, Maryland, and Virginia); winters irregularly 
south to southern California, New Mexico, northern Texas, Louisiana, and 
Florida; casual in Lower California, Guadalupe Island, and Bermuda. 
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Loxia curvirostra stricklandi Ridgw. Range: High mountains of Arizona 
(San Francisco, Chirachaua, Santa Catalina, and Mogollon mountains), cen- 
tral New Mexico, western Texas, and the higher mountains of Mexico to 
Chancus, Guatemala. 


White-winged Crossbill (Loxia leucoptera, Figs. 4-6). The plumage 
changes of this species are similar to those which the Red Crossbill undergoes. 
The juvenal plumage is similarly streaked, but there are pronounecd buffy 
wing-bars, which are replaced by white bars at the postjuvenal molt. This 
brings the bird into the mottled plumage well shown by Figure 5, which is com- 
parable with Figure 2, of the Red Crossbill. 

The range of the White-winged Crossbill is given in the A. O. U. Check- 


List as follows: 


Northern North America. Breeds in Boreal zones from the limit of tree in 
northern Alaska, northern Mackenzie, central Keewatin, and northern Ungava, 
south to southern British Columbia, southern Alberta, central Ontario, New 
York (Adirondacks), New Hampshire (White Mountains) southern Maine, 
and southern Nova Scotia; winters in much of its breeding-area and southward 
irregularly to northern Oregon (Cascades), Nevada, Colorado, Kansas, south- 
ern Illinois, southern Ohio, and North Carolina; more or less frequent in 
Greenland, British Isles, and Heligoland. 


Book News and Reviews 


A NatuRALisT ON DESERT ISLANDS. By 
Percy A. Lowe. Witherby & Co., 326 
High Holborn, London. 
pages; 3 maps, 32 plates. 


xii+ 300 


This is an admirable book. Its author 
is evidently well equipped for the work 
in hand, and it seems to us that he has 
succeeded to an exceptional degree in 
conveying to his readers no small measure 
of the keen enjoyment with which he 
explored desert islands, and, at the same 
time, he has presented attractively the 
more salient facts in regard to their 
formation, and the probable origin of their 
plant and animal life. The islands in 
question are Swan, Blanquilla, and the 
Hermanos, all in the Caribbean Sea. Mr. 
Lowe visited them while cruising in the 
West Indies as the guest of Sir Frederic 
Johnstone on the yacht ‘Zenaida,’ and 
his observations make not alone most 
interesting reading, but a truly valuable 
contribution to the study of island life. 
Mr. Lowe writes as a naturalist rather 
than as an ornithologist, but it is obvious 
that birds have the strongest claim on his 
attention, and his book, therefore, will 
appeal particularly to ornithologists. 

We are not surprised that Mr. Lowe 
should find it difficult to account for the 
alleged breeding of Dendroica tigrina in 
Jamaica, and Setophaga ruticilla in Domin- 
ica, for it is quite improbable that either 
record is correct. 

Mr. Lowe’s descriptions of the plumage 
of the Man-o’-war-bird seem to require 
revision, and we believe he will find that 
the young birds of both sexes have the 
head and neck white, while the adult 
female has the head black with the 
breast and sides white. Consequently, 
the photograph facing page 214 is that 
of a young, not an “old” female, while an 
adult female is shown in the plate facing 
page 21r. 

We trust that Mr. Lowe will continue 
his natura! history explorations. He has 
far too facile a pen to warrant its going 
out of commission.—F. M. C. 


THe NaturaAt History AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF SELBORNE IN THE COUNTY OF 
SouTHAMPTON. By GILBERT WHITE. 
With illustrations in color by George 
Edward Collins, R. B. A., Macmillan & 
Co. 1911. Roy. 8vo.,x+476 pp.; 24 plls. 
Mr. Collins has taken characteristic bits 

from the Gilbert White country as sub- 

jects for his paintings, and it is eminently 
appropriate that they should be pub- 
lished with the text which they so admir- 
ably illustrate. White’s work is not to be 
annotated or edited. He told his own 
story too plainly and directly to require 
the services of a commentator, but we 
may accept Mr. Collins’ charming sketches 
as both appropriate and desirable accom- 
paniments to the latest edition of this 
classic work. Those of the landscape 
convey most pleasing impressions of the 
pastoral scenery in which Selborne is so 
fortunately placed, while those of the 
birds show, it seems to us, a rare gift of 
placing figures of birds, of which any 
ornithologist would approve, in a setting 
such as only a true artist would select. 

When one adds that these sketches are 

evidently well reproduced, it is clear that 

we have here an unusually attractive 

book.—F. M. C. 


Tue Home-Lire or THE Osprey. Photo- 
graphed and Described by Cirnton G. 
Axppott. With some photographs by 
Howard H. Cleaves. Witherby & Co., 326 
High Holborn, London, W.C., 1911. Sm. 
4to. 54 pages, 32 plates. Forsale by Bren- 
tano and by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
This, the third volume in the Witherby 

Home-Life Series, is of particular interest 

to American readers, since it not only 

treats of an American species but is based 

on studies made in America. After a 

residence in Great Britain, where the 

Osprey is on the verge of extinction, Mr. 

Abbott expresses his surprise at the 

abundance and familiarity of this fine 

bird near New York City; and when it 
is remembered that no “economic” 
argument can be advanced for its pro- 
tection, it is indeed gratifying to realize 
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that the Osprey makes a sufficiently 
strong appeal to our love of wild-life to 
win it immunity from attack, such as no 
other of our Hawks enjoys. Mr. Abbott’s 
studies were made mainly on Gardiner’s 
Island; and those who have had the for- 
tune to visit this now famous bird resort 
will bear witness to the skill with which 
he describes the traits of its most dis- 
tinguished feathered inhabitant, to a 
knowledge of whose home-life he here 
makes so valuable a contribution. 

Mr. Abbott’s text is supplemented by 
forty-three admirable and tastefully 
mounted half-tones.—F. M. C. 


Brrp Stupres ror Home ANp -SCHOOL. 
Sixty Common Birds, their Haunts and 
Habits. By Herman C. DeGroat, 
Principal Grammar School, No. 31, 
Buffalo, New York. Published by the 
author. Sm. 4to., 146 pages; 60 plates. 


Mr. DeGroat tells us that “this book 
is the outgrowth of four years of exper- 
ience in the preparation of bird lessons for 
a city school of more than two thousand 
pupils.”” He thus has had the inestimable 


advantage of addressing a definite audi- 
ence, and of learning what they want as 
well as what they do noi want—which is 
quite as important! 

After introductory sections on “Direc- 
tions to Teachers,’ ‘‘The Usefulness of 
Birds,” ‘Migration of Birds,” “Birds’ 
Nests and Eggs,” and the “Enemies of 
the Birds,’ Mr. DeGroat devotes from 
one to two pages to each of sixty common 
birds, beginning with permanently resi- 
dent species and adding the migrants in 
the order of their arrival. These biog- 
raphies are accompanied by Mumford 
color plates of the species treated, and at 
their end a blank space is left for “Bird 
Notes,” a feature which should encourage 
recording the original observation the 
book is well designed to stimulate.— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avx.—Since its inception in 1884, 
this journal has been edited by Dr. J. A. 
Allen, and, for eight years prior to 1884, 
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Dr. Allen was editor of the ‘Bulletin of 
the Nuttall Ornithological. Club,’ its 
predecessor; so that for thirty-six con- 
secutive years the destinies of North 
American ornithology have been guided 
by a master hand. Fortunate indeed has 
it been for science in general, and for 
ornithology in particular, that so able and 
so painstaking an editor could be found. 
Few of us realize the cares and responsi- 
bilities of such a post, or know the labor 
involved in merely keeping abreast of the 
great volume of literature that swells in 
bulk from day to day. Nevertheless, the 
reviews in ‘The Auk,’ chiefly written by 
Dr. Allen himself, would make a good 
bibliography of the ornithological liter- 
ature of the past thirty-six years. The 
time has come when he wishes to shift the 
editorial mantle to other shoulders, and 
it has now fallen upon those of Mr. 
Witmer Stone. We feel that such a change 
should not be lightly passed over, and we 
may be pardoned for taking this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our profound respect 
and admiration for Dr. Allen and his 
work, which we feel sure is also felt by 
ornithologists and mammalogists the world 
over and, at the same time we congratu- 
late the American Ornithologists’ Union 
on securing in Mr. Stone so worthy a 
successor. 

The January issue is quite up to the 
usual standard. It opens with an obituary 
notice of Mr. Henry A. Purdie, by Mr. 
Wm. Brewster. There is a portrait of 
Mr. Purdie, who was one of the old-school 
ornithologists, and best known to mem- 
bers of the ‘Nuttall Club.’ The passing of 
Prof. C. O. Whitman, of whom there is a 
half-tone, is also noticed by Mr. R. Strong. 

Mr. Alfred O. Gross presents ‘Observa- 
tions on the Yellow-billed Tropic-bird 
Phaethon americanus Grant) at the 
Bermuda Islands.’ Careful studies of the 
birds, especially of the development of 
nestlings, are illustrated by some good 
plates. Aviators should read Mr. Wm. 
Brewster’s ‘Notes on the Flight of Gulls,’ 
in which stress is laid on their ability to 
glide into the teeth of a gale without the 
use of so much as a single wing beat. 


Book News 


The local lists are numerous, comprising 
one on the summer birds of the St. John 
valley, New Brunswick; a similar one, by 
Mr. Edw. Arnold, on those of Newfound- 
land; and still another, by Mr. H. B. 
Bailey, on those of the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. D. Iseley also has ‘A List of 
the Birds of Sedgwick Co., Kansas’—208 
in all. There are, besides, some general 
notes, by several authors, that help fill 
out earlier lists. 

Mr. J. Grinnell, under title ‘A Name for 
the Hawaiian Linnet’ calls it Carpodacus 
mutans, and Mr. John Sage presents his 
report on the twenty-ninth meeting of the 
A. O. U., recently held in Philadelphia.— 
J. D., Jr. 

Tue Conpor.—The last two numbers of 
volume XIII of ‘The Condor’ are more 
than usually replete with interesting 
notes on water birds contained in accounts 
of trips to the Farallones, Anacopa and 
Santa Cruz Islands, and San Jacinto Lake, 
California; San Quentin Bay, Lower 
California; and the Barr Lakes, Colorado. 

The September number opens, with a 
brief description, by M. E. Peck, of a 
hybrid Mountain and Valley Quail, 
secured April 1, 1911, near Burns, Oregon. 
A. B. Howell’s paper on ‘Some Birds of the 
San Quentin Bay Region,’ mentions 
“scores of thousands” of Cormorants on 
San Martin Island, April 26, 1910, and the 
fact that the Black Brant is present in 
incredible numbers during the winter 
months at this the southernmost point of 
its range. Warren’s ‘Colorado Horned 
Owl Notes’ are based on observations 
made in 1901 and 1902 near Paonia, on the 
North Fork of the Gunnison River. 
Willett and Jay’s ‘May Notes from San 
Jacinto Lake’ contain important breeding 
records of the Red-head Duck and Least 
Bittern. In Swarth’s ‘Field Notes from 
South-Central California,’ in Kern and 
San Luis Obispo counties, are several 
additions to our knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of typical desert birds in the 
San Joaquin Valley, notably Leconte’s 
Thrasher, which was found eight miles 
north of Bakersfield and at McKittrick 
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on the southwestern border of the valley. 
Burt’s ‘Early Spring Trip to Anacapa 
Island,’ made in March, 1911, notes the 
presence of Brown Pelicans‘in consider- 
able numbers at the same place where the 
birds were found the previous season. As 
many of the birds were seen carrying sea 
weed, for repairing their old nests, the 
records of the birds nesting on the Santa 
Barbara Islands, both in 1910 and 1911, 
are reasonably satisfactory. Among the 
brief notes, Dawson records the capture of 
an Ovenbird and a Black-throated Green 
Warbler on the Farallones, on May 29, 
both species ‘new to the state;’ and Lin- 
ton, the capture of two live Man-o’-war- 
birds at Long Beach, on June 13, 1911. 

The November number is, in reality, a 
double number, and brings the volume up 
to the size of that of its predecessors. 
Dawson’s ‘Another Fortnight on the 
Farallones,’ with its observations on 
forty-three species, is a notable contri- 
bution to the list of papers on this far- 
famed bird colony. The California 
Murre, instead of being the most abund- 
ant species on South Farallon, is given 
third rank, with an estimated number of 
20,000; while the Ashy Petrel, here named 
Coues Petrel, is given second rank, and 
Cassin’s Auklet, whose numbers are 
estimated at not less than 100,000, is 
placed first. A few Kaeding’s Petrels 
were present, and the colony of Farallon 
Cormorants on Maintop, always small, 
was found to be reduced to about thirty- 
five pairs. Kennedy describes ‘Some 
Robins’ and Mourning Doves’ Nests in 
the Lower Yakima Valley;’ Rockwell 
denotes the second part of his ‘Nesting 
Notes on the Ducks of the Bair Lake 
Region, Colo.,’ chiefly to the Pintail and 
Red-head, both of which species have 
increased in recent years; and Howell and 
Van Rossen contribute ‘Further Notes 
from Santa Cruz Island,’ supplementing 
Linton’s list of 1908. Bryant’s paper, 
entitled ‘Relation of Birds to an Insect 
Outbreak in Northern California,’ is an 
unusually interesting contribution to 
economic ornithology.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
4 Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue “Universal Feather Co.,” of Phil- 
adelphia, openly, one might indeed say 
brazenly, invites the public at large to 
join it in breaking the spirit, if not the 
letter of the law, which prohibits the sale 
of aigrettes in New York State. This 
concern, we understand, is composed of 
New York feather dealers whose business, 
having become illegal in New York State, 
has been transferred to Pennsylvania. 

With an obvious, and possibly to be 
expected, failure to realize the real ques- 
tion at issue, the Universal Feather Co. 
assures prospective patrons that ‘‘We 
take ail the responsibility, you take none,” 
and we wonder whether the purchasers of 
its wares are as blind to the absurdity 
of this statement as its makers seem to be. 


Apvocates of commercial forestry 
methods in our National Parks should 
remember that these areas have been set 
aside by the Government, not as invest- 
ments in timber, but as investments 
in nature. The bird-lover, as well as the 
tree-lover, has rights in these Parks, which 
should not be violated by a too rigid 
application of purely economic principles. 
We want forests, not groves. 


In view of the fdct that the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, as we 
think, very properly refused to administer 
the sum of $25,000 annually for the 
seasonal protection of game birds on 
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behalf of the arms and ammunition com- 
panies of this country, it is a satisfaction 
to know that, through the formation of 
the American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association, this large amount of 
money is not to be lost to the cause of 
bird protection. This organization is 
composed mainly of sportsmen, and its 
object is primarily not only to prevent 
the decrease but to promote the increase 
of game birds, to the end that their 
shooting may not tend to diminish the 
supply. 

It is needless to say that many mem- 
bers of the Audubon Societies do not 
approve of the killing of game birds under 
any conditions; and for this reason, if 
for no others, it was not possible for the 
National Association to become the 
agents of the donors of the fund in ques- 
tion. But we must deal with man in the 
light of his inheritance, and not expect 
the rank and file to measure up to the 
highest standard thus far attained. If 
the past, through the present, throws any 
light toward the future, beyond question 
the most humane-minded have reason to 
be encouraged. In the meantime, recog- 
nizing the imperfections of human nature, 
let the most tender-hearted sentimentalist 
join hands with the less sympathetic but 
possibly more practical sportsman in 
every honest effort to preserve wild life! 


No one can read a summary of the 
work performed by the Biological Survey 
during 1911 without being impressed by 
the value to the country of this branch of 
the Federal service. As an increasing pop- 
ulation removes us farther and farther 
from natural conditions, so does the pen- 
alty exacted by nature for the violation 
of laws become greater and increasingly 
difficult to avoid. 

Mr. Henshaw, Chief of the Survey, 
comments particularly on the importance 
of increasing our insectivorous birds, and 
as steps toward this end, recommends that 
artificial nesting-sites be provided; that 
thickets of berry-bearing shrubs and trees 
should be planted along the roadside, or 
in waste places on the farm. 


The Audubon Societies 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


PLANS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


In the encouraging reports from our State Audubon Societies, which 
appear as a part of the annual report of the National Association, in the last 
issue of Brrp-Lore, two ideas are brought out with especial emphasis, namely: 
the importance of nature-study and the need of trained workers. 

To quote from the Maryland report: ““Nature-study in the public schools is 
proving the most effective factor in accomplishing the goal toward which 
every Audubon Society is striving;” and, from the Illinois report: “We greatly 
need a real, live missionary, to travel through the state and talk to schools, 
clubs, Farmers’ Institutes, etc.” 

A marked advance has been made, of late, toward the realization of both 
these ideas. Public sentiment is much more in favor of nature-study in the 
schools, as well as of organized, efficient work along the line of the conservation 
of natural resources. There are only a few states, however, which can as yet 
lay claim to either a comprehensive nature-study course in their schools, or 
salaried field-workers. Fewer yet can boast of having both. 

This is a time of large opportunities. It is also a time of large giving. In 
msking plans for the year, why not welcome the one and take advantage of the 
other? 

Michigan is seeking to establish its Audubon Society with a permanent 
endowment. This is not only good business policy, it is also the most practical 
way of attaining the ends for which Audubon Societies are organized. 

Is it too ambitious a plan to appoint a committee in each society, to raise 
an endowment fund of twenty-five thousand dollars? The interest on such a 
sum would insure the salary of one trained worker in each state, a worker 
such as California reports, whose entire time would be devoted to educational 
effort in schools, granges, the legislature and elsewhere. 

Other organizations raise much larger sums of money to carry on various 
kinds of educational work. Has not the time arrived when the Audubon 
Societies of this country may look to the public for a like confirmation of 
their aims? 

Whether funds of this kind be raised by appeals to persons of means, or 
in small amounts on the apportionment plan, or in some other way, it ought 
not to be a discouraging task if undertaken with confidence and enthusiasm. 

At present, the average resources of our state Societies are barely adequate, 
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and not always that, to pay the current expenses of correspondence and dis- 
tribution of literature, and to maintain a relatively small line of educational 
work. 

With permanent endowments in our Audubon societies, which, once estab- 
lished, ought to be gradually added to instead of decreased, the progress of 
nature-study and bird-protection could not fail to be greatly accelerated, 
while the results which might be obtained by a body of trained field-workers 
throughout the country can hardly be estimated. 

Is this plan too large to meet the present opportunities? Who shall say? 

A. H. W. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


As has been suggested heretofore, in schools where no definite time is set 
aside for nature-study, the most successful method of teaching this subject 
seems to be by correlation with other studies. 

In view of the fact that so many teachers have to meet this condition, 
a series of exercises in which nature-study will be correlated with other branches 
is to be presented in this department. It is hoped that these exercises will be 
practical as well as suggestive. Teachers are invited to send in criticisms and 
also, methods of teaching nature-study which they have personally tested. 


Exercise I. The Coming of Spring 
Correlated Studies: Physiography and Geography 


THE WEATHER 


What is the weather? There are many things which we can see, such as 
houses and what is in thém; some things which we can hear but cannot see, 
such as music; still other things which we can smell but can neither see nor 
hear, such as the fragrance of flowers; and many things which we feel but do 
not see, hear or smell, as, for example, the softness of a cushion or the prick- 
liness of a thorn. 

The weather is something which we feel more than we see or hear or smell, 
although at times we may see parts of it, hear parts of it, and even smell some 
of it. 

The weather is really not a thing at all, but only a state, or condition, of 
something. This something is the air we breathe, and the air far up above 
us which we could not breathe and live, and the air around not only us but 
also the entire earth. 

All of these kinds of air together are called the atmosphere, and you must 
learn to think of the air or atmosphere as something which is movable, which 
can be made hot or cold, wet or dry, which has weight and height, and which 
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may be dense, that is, thick and pressed together, or, on the contrary, thin 
and light. 

If the air all over and around the earth was of exactly the same degree of 
heat or cold (temperature), and of exactly the same weight (pressure), and of 
exactly the same wetness or dryness (humidity), as well as of exactly the same 
thickness (density), it would have no motion at all and there would be only 
one kind of weather everywhere. 

But this is never the case. The air may be very heavy in one place and 
very light in another; or, it may be quiet where you live, while moving at a 


BIRD-BOX PROTECTED FROM CATS 
Photographed by Howard H. Cleaves 
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furious rate elsewhere; it may even be freezing cold about the polar seas, and 
at the same time summer-warm near the Gulf of Mexico. 

All of these states, or conditions, of the air, taken at the same time but in 
different places and at different heights (altitudes), are what is called the 
weather, and it is very important to understand all we can about the weather, 
since we are obliged to live on this earth in weather which constantly changes. 

The air in motion is called wind. When the wind blows hard, we really 
hear that part of the weather. The air full of water-vapor falls upon us in 
rain or snow, according as it is warm or cold. When it rains or snows, we can 
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see that part of the weather. The air full of heat or cold we feel, and we call 
it hot or cold weather, as the season may be. 

When the air is full of dust-particles or smoke, then we smell not the air, 
but the foul matter in it. 

It is when the air is full of pure, health-giving gases and vapors, sometimes 
moist, sometimes dry, but always fresh and invigorating, that we actually 
smell the weather—the very best kind of weather in all the world. 

Not only man but all other animals, as well as the trees and plants, are so 
made that changes in the weather have much to do with their growth and 
habits. 

Plants and animals in hot, rainless regions are quite unlike plants and 
animals which live where it is always moist or cold. Even the same kind of 
plants and animals become changed somewhat in habits and growth, when put 
into very different kinds of weather for a long time (climate). 

Most plants and animals, especially those living in cold climates, change 
also in habit, and more or less in growth, with the seasons of the year. 

It is for this reason that a study of the changes in weather which take place 
during the four seasons of the year helps us to understand and look for the 
growth of vegetation in spring, the coming of migrating birds and the awaken- 
ing of animals which sleep during winter (hibernation). 

In order to know when spring may be expected, we must watch the weather 
from day to day. We must not only watch it, but must learn to measure it, 
to weigh it and to make pictures of it. 

Although it sounds strange to speak of measuring, weighing and making 
pictures of the weather, this is really what is done in weather-bureaus all over 
the world. 

The air is measured in different ways, for example, by its hotness or cold- 
ness (temperature); by the rate at which it travels when in motion (velocity); 
or by the amount of moisture in it (humidity). 

It is weighed by finding out how much it presses down upon the earth. 

A thermometer, or heat-measure, is an instrument which tells just how hot 
or cold the air is. A barometer, or weight-measure, is an instrument which 
tells the weight (pressure) of the air. 

A weather-vane is a very simple instrument, telling in which direction the 
air is moving, while an anemometer, or wind-measure, tells how fast the air 
moves. 

Other instruments are made to show how wet or how dry the air is, how 
much rain or snow it sheds upon the earth, and other things important for 
man to know. 

In order to make pictures of the weather, it is necessary first to weigh and 
measure it in different places, and at different heights. An isotherm is a picture 
of the temperature, while an isobar is a picture of the pressure of the air, or 
atmosphere. 


j 


GULF i “MEXICO_ 


SPEED OF THE ROBIN MIGRATION 
(Reproduced by permission of the Biological Survey from W. W. Cooke’s ‘Some New Facts About the 
Migration of Birds,’ Year book, Department of Agriculture, 1903, pp. 371-386.) 

The black band indicates the average position of the isotherm of 35° F. at the several dates men- 
tioned. The dotted band shows the approximate route of the Robins of northwestern Alaska. The dates 
in this band represent the average time of arrival of the earliest Robins. The numbers at the side of the 
migration route indicate in miles per day the average speed of migration between the dated places. 
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These pictures are simply imaginary lines drawn on a map of the world, 
from place to place, wherever the heat (temperature) of the air or its weight 
(pressure) are the same. 

They may be called lines of equal temperature and lines of equal pressure, 
but the words isotherms and isobars are shorter, and just as easy to remember 
when once we know what they mean. 

Now, since the weather is constantly changing, the pictures of it are differ- 
ent from day to day; but it is possible, by studying the pictures which have 
been made of the weather every day for a year, or ten years or twenty-five years, 
to make a picture which shows what the weather usually is like on any particu- 
lar day. -The chart given below shows what the weather usually looks like 
when it is heated up to 35° F., and where such weather may be found on the 
fifteenth of each month from January to June. 

The isotherm of 35°F. is often called the isotherm of spring, for when the 
thermometer stands at 35° F. we know it is time to look for spring. 

Plants and animals do not need thermometers and barometers and weather- 
vanes to tell them when spring is coming. They are themselves so sensitive to 
changes in the weather that many of them, at least, might be called “living 
thermometers.” 

It is much easier to learn the plants and animals when we know their 
habits with respect to the weather. Birds, for example, have quite different 
habits at different seasons of the year. Some birds live all the year round in 
the cold North, others in the hot South, others in places where it is only moder- 
ately cold and warm. Many birds, however, have a wonderful habit of travel- 
ing thousands of miles each spring and fall, in order to nest in the North and to 
spend the winter in the South. This habit is called migration. We do not know 
just how much the weather has to do with it, but we do know that when the: 
spring isotherm reaches us, migrating birds begin to come too, just as surely 
as the snow melts or the grass grows. 

During February and March, you will see birds which have come down 
from British America or the northernmost part of the United States to spend 
the winter in your vicinity (winter residents); birds which live all the year 
round with you (permanent residents); a few birds, perhaps, like the Pine 
Grosbeak or Snowy Owl, which come South from the cold North only occasion- 
ally or for a short time (winter visitors); and the earliest of the birds which 
make long-distance journeys every year (spring and fall migrants). Learn 
one of each of these groups of birds, if possible, and watch their movements 
closely when the isotherm of 35° F. reaches you. As it grows warmer 
than 35° F., find out where the different birds go. 

There is so much that is worth knowing about the weather and its effect 
upon all things, living or dead, that there is really no place to stop when once 
we have started to study it. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact about the weather is that there is so 
much that has never yet been found out about it. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
THE WEATHER. 

a. Use a thermometer, barometer and weather-vane. 

b. Keep a large chart hung up in the school-room, for records of temper- 
ature, barometric readings and the direction of the wind. A large sheet of 
manila paper will answer, divided into squares corresponding to the number 
of days in the month. Enter the daily records in one square, using colored 
pencils to distinguish the three records taken. 

c. Divide the pupils into squads, whose duty it shall be to make weather- 
observations and to fill in the records day by day. 


THE ISOTHERM OF SPRING. 

a. Correlate observations on the weather with a simple study of the 
advance of spring, following the isotherm of 35° F. from the Gulf States to. 
Alaska, using the accompanying map. 

b. Hang up a plain manila chart, on which is sketched the outline of North 
America with the divisions of the United States and British America, using- 
a colored pencil to trace the courses of the principal mountain ranges and larg- 
est rivers. On the following dates, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, Mar. 15, Apl. 15, May 15. 
and June 15, draw in the isotherm of 35° F. according to its average position at 
those times, letting the pupils see how different in latitude, places of equah 
temperature are likely to be. 

c. Keep a large colored map of North America on the wall beside the 
isothermal chart and the weather-record. As the pupils learn different geo- 
graphical places, let them observe whether spring is likely to reach these- 
places early or late, as compared with the locality of their home-town or city. 

d. Procure a weather-map from the U. S. Weather Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and compare the pictures of the weather made by isobars with 
those made by isotherms. Without attempting to explain in detail isobaric- 
lines, point out the most conspicuous areas of high and low pressure, stating 
that, by a careful study of isobars and isotherms, it is possible to predict what 
the weather is likely to be. 


NATURE. 

a. Find out what plants and trees will blossom when the temperature is- 
35° F., and also what insects and animals will be active at this time. 

b. Follow the northward migration of the Robin as given on the-accom-- 
panying map. Between what dates does it travel the fastest, and why? 

c. Keep a record of the earliest arrivals of migrating birds, the length of 
their stay in your neighborhood, the birds which come in flocks and those 
which come singly or in pairs. 

GENERAL. 

Ask the pupils to design and make weather-vanes. Explain in the simplest. 

way the principles of the thermometer and barometer. 
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Try to discover where winter remains the longest and where spring comes 
the earliest; why Alaska is warmer than Greenland; whether large bodies of 
water, such as the Great Lakes, tend to hinder or to hasten the advance of 
spring; why isotherms do not run straight, across the great mountain-ranges; 
why spring comes earlier on the south side of hills and valleys than on the north; 
why one side of a tree will sometimes be covered with snow while the other 
is dripping wet; where the earliest and latest violets (or any other common 
wild-flowers) bloom in your neighborhood; why trees and shrubs sometimes 
bud ahead of the season; whether any migrating birds come north while the 
rivers and ponds are still frozen. 

Begin to make outdoor observations in February, and keep watch of the 
way nature makes ready to welcome the coming of spring. 


REFERENCES. 

Hand-book of Nature-Study, Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, 

Some New Facts about the Migration of Birds, Wells W. Cooke. (See 
Yearbook of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1903.) 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


The Nest of a Crippled Towhee 


When walking along a pond, one warm summer day, we turned and took 
a little path into a woods, mostly made up of locust trees and much poison ivy. 
I looked up into a locust tree and saw a bulky nest. We were puzzled about 
it, for it did not look like any nest we had ever seen before in such a place. 

We sat down, therefore, and watched the nest. We did not have to wait 
long, for a male Towhee was seen in the tree. He anxiously chipped. Suddenly 
a female Towhee came to a near-by bush. At last the male Towhee got up 
courage and, flying to the nest, fed some very young birds. After feeding 
his young, which were in a crotch of the locust, surrounded by poison ivy, he 
flew away. The female bird then got up her courage and fed the young. When 
the male bird returned, we noticed a singular thing. He had only one leg! 

One day when we came to the nest, we found it vacant. 

Then we collected the nest. It was made of the same material as other 
Towhee nests that we had found on the ground. We thought it quite peculiar 
to find a Towhee’s nest ten feet up in a locust tree in the woods. We reached 
the conclusion that, because the bird had one leg, it had met with an accident, 
and probably had built, in the tree for safety —JANET DAVENPORT (aged 13). 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 

(This nest was on the edge of a thinly-wooded upland pasture, where the Towhee 
occurs quite commonly. The undersigned observed the female on the nest once, so 


completely hidden by poison ivy that only her tail and beak showed. Evidently this 
nest was considerably higher than the one reported in Brrp-Lore, Sept.—Oct., 1911, 
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p. 253. During the same and the following seasons (1910-11) in which the nest described 
above was discovered, two other nests of the Towhee were found in the immediate vicin- 
ity; the first, a typical ground nest in a pasture abounding in poison ivy; the other, also 
a ground-nest, an unusually compact, cup-like structure, set firmly into the edge of a 
rough lawn, without other protection than the shade of some large spruces. Will our 
young observers take pains to find out whether variation in the nesting-site is more 
common than variation in nesting-material, or in the size and shape of the nest itself? 
Try the Robin as a good bird to study in working out this problem.—A. H. w.) 


The Bravery of the Nonpareil 


Having just come from Minnesota, a state fairly alive with birds, I was 
very much surprised at the comparative absence of them in Texas. 

For four days I saw no other bird than an English Sparrow, on the fifth I 
saw a Turkey Vulture, and, from then on to the tenth saw none other than 
these. But on the tenth I certainly had a surprise. 

I was in the back yard, doing an odd job, when from a small beibdiniey 
tree in the front, the only tree, came a most delightful, cheery little ditty. I 
excitedly ran toward it, and after looking for some time (the song had ceased), 
discovered a Nonpareil on the topmost spray of the other side. He continued 
his pipings, after a brief interval, and, after the family had had a thorough 
survey of him, flew away to continue his song in a distant sycamore. 

I then took careful notes on the Nonpareils, finding that, even though so 
brightly colored, they are extremely hard to discern among the green foliage. 

Three days afterward, I was in a neighbor’s mulberry tree, watching a 
female devour the ripe fruit, but no male was seen, when all at once a great 
flock of English Sparrows commenced picking at the little female frightfully, 
till I began to wonder what would happen to her. While in this mood of 
inquiry, there was a brilliant flash of red fire (no wonder they are called Red- 
birds), and the whole company of English Sparrows was scattered all to naught. 

The male and female then leisurely ate the mulberries from the lower 
branches, finely displaying their brilliant colors—Grorcre M. Sutton (aged 
13.) Fort Worth, Texas. 

(For a colored illustration of the species described in this interesting letter, see the 
Sept.—Oct. issue of Brrp-LorE. 1911, under Painted Bunting. One of the most surpris- 
ing things about birds of highly colored plumage is their inconspicuousness when seen 


from certain ang!es and at certain heights. Will this young observer tells us how many 
different species of birds he has found feeding upon the mulberry-tree?—A. H. W.) 


THE WHITE EGRETS 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary 


be Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO, 54 


The most beautiful, and one of the most popular millinery decorations 
with civilized women, is that dainty and exquisitely formed feather known as 
the “aigrette’”’ in America, and the “osprey” in Europe. 

It is a sad fact that this personal decoration, so much esteemed by our 
modishly dressed women, is procurable only by inflicting unspeakable agonies 
on some of the most beautiful creatures which inhabit the earth. 

In the early days of the Audubon movement, its leaders raised their hands 
in protest against the traffic in these feathers. Their cry has been taken up by 
many other organizations and societies interested in various phases of humane 
work. Today it seems incredible that there should be any well-read person 
in the United States who is not aware of the fact that the “aigrette” is the 
nuptial plume worn by the white Egret at the nesting-time of the year, to 
procure which it is necessary to shoot the birds, which means that the young, 
in turn, are left to slowly die of starvation. 

In fighting the traffic in these feathers, the Audubon Societies have pub- 
lished and distributed millions of pages of literature bearing on the subject; 
have contributed thousands of columns of matter to the public press, and their 
speakers have addressed audiences aggregating hundreds of thousands of 
hearers, in all of which there have been set forth the unanswerable facts rela- 
tive-to the methods of procuring the material for this heartless trade. 

In their efforts to safeguard the interests of these birds, agents have been 
sent to those regions still inhabited by the white Egrets, and their nesting- 
colonies located. Wardens have been employed to remain in the fever-infested 
swamps to guard the localities which the birds had chosen for their rookeries. 
Frequently, these men have had to contend with,unscrupulous feather-gath- 
erers. Three Audubon wardens have been killed, and at least two others 
probably saved their lives only by promptly returning the rifle fire of their 
would-be assassins. 

Yet, despite all our efforts, the birds have continually become scarcer, 
and, in fact, so depleted are their numbers today that we did not know of over 
fifteen colonies in the United States in the summer of 1911. 

In these ancestral nesting-places still gather a few thousand birds, the 
pitiful remnant of the great flocks which inhabited our southern states a few 
decades ago. These, this Association is exerting every possible effort to protect. 

In the summer of 1906, the writer spent five weeks on the Gulf Coast of 
Florida, covering the territory between Tampa and Key West. About twenty- 
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five colonies of water-birds were examined, and innumerable feeding-grounds 
of Herons were visited. In all this stretch of territory—two hundred miles in 
length—less than a dozen white Egrets were found; whereas, in the same region 
eleven years before, the writer had found the birds plentiful, and in places 
very abundant. 

There are two species of plume-bearing white Egrets in America. The 
large one (Herodias egretia) is a beautiful long-legged, long-necked bird, stand- 
ing between three and four feet in height, and the Snowy Heron (Egretta can- 


SNOWY EGRET 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp 


didissima), of much shorter stature. From the back of the former are obtained 
the long, straight plumes, and from the latter are taken the short, curved ones, 
known to the trade as the “cross aigrette.” Both species are normally found 
in the same territory and under very similar conditions. They formerly bred 
from Oregon and New York on the north, south through Mexico and the 
northern Central America to Patagonia and Chile. Their range, however, 
in the United States has been greatly restricted. One small colony is reported 
to be still in existence in eastern Oregon, and it is just possible that there are 
one or more groups of birds in southern California. The most northern nest- 
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ing-place on the Atlantic Coast is in North Carolina, down close to the south- 
ern boundary line. Large areas in Florida, where, in years gone by, the birds 
were more abundant than in any other place in the United States, are now 
devoid of either species, except now and then a rare straggler. After the nest- 
ing season, a few Egrets wander northward. Thus, in the summer of rg11, 
several were seen in Massachusetts, some of them being photographed by Dr. 
Geo. W. Field, of Boston. If the colonies along the south Atlantic Coast can 
be guarded and the traffic in plumes suppressed, there seems every reason to 
believe that the birds will again extend their natural breeding-range north- 
ward, until they once more inhabit suitable regions in the neighborhood of 
New York. 

Egrets feed chiefly in the rice-fields, and about the marshy borders of ponds, 
lakes and streams. When the period of nidification arrives, they usually 
retire to the depths of more or less inaccessible swamps, and there, in company 
with other Herons, assemble to build their nests on the horizontal limbs of 
the cypress or willow trees. 

The eggs range from three to five in number. These are blue in color, 
and are laid on a frail platform of sticks and twigs which the birds gather in 
the neighborhood. For food, frogs, snakes, fish, and other aquatic forms of 
life, are ready at hand. 

Egrets are not regarded as of very great economic value as destroyers 
of obnoxious insects. This, however, is no reason why they do not deserve our 
protection. The pure, glossy whiteness of their plumage and the elegance of their 
form and movement are sufficient reasons for preserving these living objects of 
statuary of the southern marshes, even as civilized man preserves in the home 
and in the forum the marble statues, carved by the hands of inspired artists. 

The Audubon workers, by constant agitation and an immense amount of 
labor, have succeeded in securing the passage of laws which prohibit the sale 
of these birds in the states of New York, New Jersey, Louisiana, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Massachusetts, Oregon, and California. This is only a beginning in the 
line of legislation for suppressing the traffic in their feathers, for the sale still 
goes on in every city of any size in the other states of the Union. 

Even where the trade in aigrettes is now declared to be illegal, there are 
frequent evidences of violation of the law; for so valuable and so alluring are 
the profits, that many annually run the risk of prosecution in order to deal in 
the feathers. The price of aigrettes has gone up and up, until today prime 
feathers are actually worth more than twice their weight in gold. 

As the birds have become exterminated in the United States, the millinery 
feather agents have turned their attention to the tierra caliente of Mexico, and 
the rivers of South America. Here, in the swamps of the hot countries, the 
feather-gatherers are to be found every year. It is such a profitable industry 
that the fortunate hunter who gets possession of one of the big colonies, or 
garzeros, usually guards it with jealous care, and his gun is turned against all 
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comers. It is customary to wait until the eggs are hatched, for then the old 
birds, responding to the cries of their young, are loathe to leave the neighbor- 
hood, and readily fall a prey to the gunners. The millinery dealers, in their 
efforts to defend this nefarious traffic, seek to mislead the public by the state- 
ments to the effect that aigrettes are gathered from the ground underneath the 
nests. Every ornithologist, or other person, who has had experience with 
Heron rookeries, knows the falsity of this statement. At least twenty well- 
known naturalists have filed affidavits to this effect with the officers of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 

The following are abstracts from some of the sworn statements furnished 
by men, many of whose names are well known to the reading public. Read 
these and tell your friends of the atrocities of the aigrette traffic. 


(From Affidavit of Prof. P. M. Rea, Charleston, S. C.) 


“After practical observation of the breeding of Snowy Herons and American 
‘Egrets on the coast islands and swamps of South Carolina, and on the basis 
of experience with the work of plume-hunters, as well as from my knowledge 
of the growth of the plumage in these birds, I desire to state most emphatically 
that the plumes which are used for millinery purposes are worn by the birds 
only during the breeding season, and when cast naturally are of practically 
no commercial value.” 


(From Affidavit of Arthur T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S. C.) 


“Tt is utterly impossible to get fifty egret plumes from any colony of breed- 
ing birds without shooting the birds. Last spring, I went twice a week to a 
breeding colony of American and Snowy Egrets, from early in April until 
June 8. Despite the fact that I covered miles of territory in a boat, I picked 
up but two American Egret plumes (which I now have); but not a single 
Snowy Egret plume did I see, nor did my companion, who accompanied me 
on every trip. 

“T saw an American Egret plume on the water, and left it, purposely, to 
see whether it would sink or not. Upon visiting the place a few days after- 
wards, the plume was not in evidence, undoubtedly having sunk. The plumes 
are chiefly shed in the air while the birds are going to or coming from their 
breeding-grounds. 

“Tf that millinery plume law is repealed, the fate of the American and 
Snowy Egrets is sealed, for the few birds that remain will be shot to the very 
last one.” 


(From Affidavit of T. J: Ashe, Key West, Fla.) 


“T have seen many molted and dropped feathers from wild plumed birds. 
I have never seen a molted or dropped feather that was fit for anything. 
“Tt is the exception when a plumed bird drops feathers of any value while 
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in flight. What feathers are so dropped are those that are frayed, worn out, 
and forced out by the process of molting. 

“The molting season is not during the hatching season, but is after the 
hatching season. 

“The shedding, or molting, takes place once a year; and during this molt- 
ing-season the feathers, after having the hard usage of the year from wind, 
rain and other causes, when dropped are of absolutely no commercial value.” 


(From letter of Julian A. Dimock, Peekamose, New York.) 

“T know a goodly number of the plume-hunters of Florida. I have camped 
with them and talked to them. I have heard their tales of adventure and even 
full accounts of the ‘shooting-up’ of an Egret rookery. Never has a man in 
Florida suggested to me that plumes could be obtained without killing the 
birds. 

“T have known the wardens, and have visited rookeries after they had 
been ‘shot-up,’ and the evidence all pointed to the everlasting use of the gun. 

“It is certainly not true that the plumes can be obtained without killing the 
birds bearing them. 

“Nineteen years ago, I visited the Cuthbert Rookery with one of the men 
who discovered the birds nesting in that Lake. He and his partner had sold 
the plumes gathered then for more than a thousand dollars. He showed me 
how they hid in the bushes and shot the birds. He even gave me a chance to 
watch him kill two or three birds. 

“J know personally the man chiefly responsible for the slaughter of the 
birds at Alligator Bay. He laughed at the idea of getting plumes without 
killing the birds. I well know the man who shot the birds up Rogers River, 
and even saw some of the empty shells left on the ground by him. 

“T have camped with Seminoles, whites, blacks, outlaws, and those within 
the pale, connected with plume-hunting, and all tell the same story: The 
birds are shot to get the plumes. 

“The evidence of my own eyes, and the action of the birds themselves, 
convinces me that there is not a shadow of doubt concerning this point.” 


(From Affidavit of George N. Chamberlin, Daytona, Fla.) 

“George N. Chamberlin, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he has 
been a resident of Daytona, Florida, for nearly twenty-four years and is fa- 
miliar with the life and habits of the Egret, or Snowy Heron, large numbers 
of which formerly nested in rookeries adjacent to the Halifax and Indian 
River country, between St. Augustine and Miami. Large colonies of birds 
once inhabiting these rookeries, have been almost entirely exterminated by 
plume-hunters who, after shooting them, remove the plumes by a knife cut, 
known as scalping, after which the bodies are left to rot or decay. 

“Tt is during the nesting-season that the bird’s natural fear of man disap- 
pears under stress of providing for and protecting its young. It is then that 
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the plumes are in most perfect condition. The parent birds, at such time, are 
easily killed, and, as a result, the young birds perish, thus making the annual 
gathering of plumes one of the most destructive of all agencies operating 
against bird-life. This beautiful bird is now nearing extinction in Florida, 
there being but a remnant of former colonies remaining in swampy recesses 
in extreme southern Florida. 


AMERICAN EGRET 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp 


“The statement that Egrets or Snowy Herons are not killed for their 
plumage, or that the plumes are picked up about the rookeries or nesting- 
places, is a perversion of facts, and one that is absolutely false.” 


(From Affidavit of O. E. Baynard, Gainesville, Florida.) 


“That he is acquainted with the customs and habits of what are known as 
the Florida plumage birds; that he has been on the grounds and places of 
roosting of the different plumage birds of Florida, and that he makes this 
affidavit from the facts ascertained by himself in the personal investigation 
and observation of the habits of the different plumage birds of Florida. Affiant 
further swears that it is impossible to obtain such plumes of either the Snowy 
Heron or American Egret, found principally in Florida, which will be of any 
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commercial value, without killing the birds; and that the plumes shed by these 
birds around the nest or roosting-places are of no commercial value. 

“Affiant further swears that these birds are of a very wild nature, and that 
it is only during the nesting-season and while the young birds are in the nest 
that there are any plumes on the birds of any commercial value, and that the 
killing of the birds, in order to obtain the plumes, will necessarily cause the 
death of a large number of young birds.” 


(From letter of Casper Whitney.) 


“During extended travel throughout South America, from 1903 to 1907 
inclusive, I journeyed, on three separate occasions, by canoe (1904-1907) on 
the Lower Orinoco and Apure rivers and their tributaries. This is the region, 
so far as Venezuela is concerned, in which is the greatest slaughter of White 
Herons for their plumage, or, more specifically, for the marital plumes, which 
are carried only in the mating and breeding season, and are known in the mil- 
linery trade as aigrettes. 

“There is literally no room for question. The Snowy Herons are killed 
exactly as I describe. It is the custom of all those who hunt for the millinery 
trade, and is recognized by the natives as the usual method.” 


The following astounding confession of a plume-hunter has been furnished 
us in the form of an affidavit by Mr. A. H. Meyer, who, for nine years was 
engaged in the business of killing Egrets in South America for the New York 
and European milliners: 

“My attention has been called to the fact that certain commercial interests 
in this city are circulating stories in the newspapers and elsewhere to the effect 
that the aigrettes used in the millinery trade come chiefly from Venezuela, 
where they are gathered from the ground in the large garceros, or breéding- 
colonies, of White Herons. 

I wish to state that I have personally dienes in the work of collecting 
the plumes of these birds in Venezuela. This was my business for the years 
1896 to 1905, inclusive. I am thoroughly conversant with the methods 
employed in gathering Egret and Snowy Heron plumes in Venezuela, and I 
wish to give the following statement regarding the practices employed in 
procuring these feathers: 

The birds gather in large colonies to rear their young. They have the 
plumes only during the mating and nesting season. After the period when they 
are employed in caring for their young, it is found that the plumes are vir- 
tually of no commercial value, because of the worn and frayed condition to 
which they have been reduced. It is the custom in Venezuela to shoot the 
birds while the young are in the nests. A few feathers of the large White 
Heron (American Egret), known as the Garza blanca, can be picked up of a 
morning about their breeding places, but these are of small value and are 
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known as “dead feathers.” They are worth locally not over $3.00 an ounce. 
While the feathers taken from the bird, known as “live feathers,” are worth 
$15.00 an ounce. 

My work led me into every part of Venezuela and Colombia where these 
birds are to be found, and I have never yet found or heard tell of any garceros 
that were guarded for the purpose of simply gathering the feathers from the 
ground. No such a condition exists in Venezuela. The story is absolutely 
without foundation, in my opinion, and has simply been put forward for com- 
mercial purposes. The natives of the country, who do virtually all of the 
hunting for feathers, are not provident in their nature, and their practices 
are of a most cruel and brutal nature. I have seen them frequently pull the 
plumes from wounded birds, leaving the crippled birds to die of starvation, 
unable to respond to the cries of their young in the nests above, which were 
calling for food. I have known these people to tie and prop up wounded 
Egrets on the marsh where they would attract the attention of other birds 
flying by. These decoys they keep in this position until they die of their wounds 
or from the attacks of insects. I have seen the terrible red ants of that country 
actually eating out the eyes of these wounded, helpless birds that were tied 
up by the plume-hunters. I could write you many pages of the horrors prac- 
ticed in gathering aigrette feathers in Venezuela by the natives for the mil- 
linery trade of Paris and New York. 

“To illustrate the comparatively small number of dead feathers which 
are collected, I will mention that in one year I and my associates shipped to 
New York eighty pounds of the plumes of the large Heron and twelve pounds 
of the little recurved plumes of the Snowy Heron. In this whole lot there were 
not over five pounds of plumes that had been gathered from the ground—and 
these were of little value. The plume-birds have been nearly exterminated in 
the United States and Mexico, and the same condition of affairs will soon exist 
in tropical America. This extermination will come about because of the fact 
that the young are left to starve in the nest when the old birds are killed, any 
other statement made by interested parties to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“TI am so incensed at the ridiculously absurd and misleading stories that 
are being published on this question that I want to give you this letter, and, 
before delivering it to you, shall take oath to its truthfulness.” 


The Audubon Docieties 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City 


President Dutcher 


While we are unable to detect any very 
marked improvement in the physical 
condition of President William Dutcher, 
it is much comfort to know that he is 
surely growing stronger. It is, at this 
time, his custom to be dressed and to sit 
up a portion of each day. Many of his 
friends have written him from time to 
time, and he is now able to read and 
enjoy such communications. Any one 
who may desire to write him may have 
their letters reach him directly by address- 
ing them to No. 990 Central Avenue, 
Plainfield, N. J.—T. Grtspert PEARSON. 


A Gift of Five Thousand Dollars 


The Association has recently received 
a contribution of $5,000, to be used during 
the year 1912 in pushing the educational 
feature of our work among the children 
of the country. 

The very encouraging results which 
have been achieved along these lines in the 
southern states for the past two years, as 
a result of contributions of Mrs. Russell 
Sage, have lead a friend of the birds to make 
it possible for the Association to work in a 
similar way in other sections of the United 
States. 

In a letter which accompanied the con- 
tribution, we learn that the donor “is 
deeply interested in the work of wild-life 
protection, and believes that the National 
Association of Audubon Societies is doing 
more good work for this cause than any 
other organization.” 

We regret not being able to publish the 
name of this public-spirited member, who, 
through modesty, has absolutely refused 
to give us this pleasure. Full details 
regarding the proposed expenditure of 


this fund have not been completed as we 
go to press. We expect to have good 
reports to make, from time to time, of 
this new extension in our educational 
endeavor.—T. G. P. 


Night Heron Colonies 


The Association has recently under- 
taken to obtain information regarding the 
breeding of the Black-crowned Night 
Heron within 200 miles of New York City. 
To date, the following facts have devel- 
oped: 

A colony of these birds has existed for 
many years near Roslyn, Long Island. 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman visited the place 
in 1899, and at that time estimated the 
number of nests at 525. In 1907, Mr. 
Francis Harper thought there were from 
250 to 300 pairs. Mr. P. B. Philipp visited 
the place the following year, and reported 
only 200 nests. In 1910, the colony had 
shrunk to about twenty-five birds. The 
swamp in which the birds nested has been 
reduced in size since that time, by the 
dying of trees (thus making them unavail- 
able as nesting-sites for the Herons), by 
the cutting of timber, and by the con- 
struction of a road. The swamp has now 
virtually been converte jhto a private 
park. Si 

Mr. Clinton G. Abbott reports a colony 
at Bordentown, New Jersey, which he 
visited yearly from 1899 to 1907. In its 
most populous condition, he state$*that 
there were 150 or more nests. The 
farmer on whose land this colony was 
situated was well disposed towards the 
birds and, while obliged to cut some wood, 
took only trees from the border of the 
swamp and, as far as possible, avoided 
disturbing the birds. He also threatened 
to shoot any one whom he found attempt- 
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ing to molest them. Mr. Abbott also 
reports a colony in the vicinity of Mon- 
tauk Point, Long Island, which may have 
contained fifty nests. The character of 
the nesting-place was such that even an 
approximately accurate estimate was 
rendered very difficult. Mr. Francis 
Harper reports small colonies of five or 
six birds each, scattered at intervals along 
the south shore of Long Island; that a 
group of nesting birds has been reported 
to him from Walkill, Ulster County, New 
York, and still another at Honeoye Lake, 
near Rochester, New York. 

Mr. P. B. Philipp reports that in 1910 
there was a large colony located in a 
maple swamp near Great Neck, Long 
Island, and not five miles from the 
Roslyn colony. He does not attempt to 
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estimate the number of birds. He also 
reports a colony back of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, of which, however, he has no 
particulars. 

Mr. Henry W. Shoemaker has recently 
written the Association coneerning a 
nesting colony of Night Herons in a grove 
of large trees at Greenwich Cove, near 
Sound Beach, Connecticut. He states 
that this year there were over 100 nests, 
and that the birds need a guard to pro- 
tect them, as the summer residents can- 
not be restrained from occasionally taking 
shots at them. Formerly, Great Blue 
Herons and Bitterns existed here, but this 
year a solitary Great Blue Heron appeared, 
and no Bitterns. -The Association intends 
to make an effort to give adequate pro- 
tection to this colony. 


IN ROOKERY AT 


ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp 


On July 30, last, the writer visited a 
colony on Fisher’s Island, New York, 
which was estimated to contain in the 
neighborhood of 100 pairs of these birds. 
It is situated on the property of one of 
our members, Mr. Alfred L. Ferguson, 
who extends to it every protection. A 
colony is also reported from Gardiner’s 
Island, New York. 

It is desirable that further information 
should be had concerning the history 
and present status of the colonies enumer- 
ated, and also regarding the location of 
any additional groups of nesting birds. 
Readers of Brrp-Lore are, therefore, 
requested to codperate in this work of 
of gathering further data.—T. G. P. 


Bird Protection in Porto Rico 


About the year 1877, that vigorous 
little anima], the mongoose, was intro- 
duced on the island of Porto Rico, for the 
purpose, so it is said, of destroying the 
rats which were playing havoc with the 
sugar-cane. 

“Rikki-Tikki-Tavi” found the climate 
congenial and food abundant. His num- 
bers rapidly increased, and the rats cor- 
respondingly grew fewer. When in time, 
however, hunting in the cane-fields became 
unprofitable, the mongoose turned his 
attention to birds, with the result that 
before long the ground-breeding species 
were greatly reduced in numbers. 

Porto Rico is fairly thickly settled, and, 
there having been practically no legal 
restriction to bird-shooting, the shot-gun 
has long aided the fittle mammal in its 
work of destruction. Especially is this 
true since Amierican occupation began, in 
1898. Of late, various reports of the 
wanton killing of birds in the island by 
soldiers’ and sailors have reached our 
office. 

This unfortunate state of affair: has 
recently received a sudden check, which, 
in the end, is likely to prove of material 
service in conserving the bird life. The 
Sixth Legislative Assembly of Porto Rico 
enacted a bird-protection law of which 
the following is an extract: “Whoever 
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seizes, kills, destroys or keeps in his pos- 
session any bird beneficia] to agriculture 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
punished therefor with a fine of not less 
than $5 or more than $25, or with impris- 
onment of not more than ten days, or 
with both penalties.” 

The Assembly went farther, and empow- 
ered the Board of Commissioners of Agri- 
culture to determine what birds are bene- 
ficial to agriculture. At a regular meeting 
of the Board, held July 14, 1911, an order 
was passed which names sixty-nine species 
as being beneficial, and therefore coming 
within the scope of the law. 

Desiring to make doubly certain that 
no useful birds should be omitted, a 
second order was passed, which reads: 
“That all other birds now found in Porto 
Rico be declared beneficial to agriculture, 
with the following exceptions, the family 
of Falconide, migratory Ducks, and 
Snipes (Gallinago wilsoni).” 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has, for some time, been in close 
correspondence with the Board of Agri- 
culture, and it may be mentioned that 
there is now under advisement a plan for 
further protecting the birds of the island 
by placing limitations upon the sale of 
their bodies or feathers. 

From the published lists of Bowdish 
and others, we learn that 160 species of 
birds have thus far been recorded from 
Porto Rico.—T. G. P. 


Fatalities in Hunting 


The short open season for hunting big 
game closed in most states in December. 
This year, as usual, there have been a 
Jarge number of people killed, as the result 
of the careless handling of firearms. Hun- 
dreds of inexperienced men and boys 
annually go into the woods with the most 
deadly weapons which the human hand 
has been able to construct. Many of 
these hunters, when once they get out of 
town with a gun in their hands, imme- 
diately fall prey to their imaginations, and 
fancy that every thicket is inhabited by 
some wild animal which it is desirable to 
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bring to bag. It is astonishing how many 
people are shot simply because irrespon- 
sible hunters have seen a’ movement in 
the bushes, and, without waiting to ascer- 
tain what caused the disturbance of the 
leaves, at once begin a fusillade, as if 
endeavoring to sink a battle-ship. This 
random shooting, indulged in by men 
incompetent to handle a rifle, but who 
fondly expect to thus slay a noble buck, is, 
perhaps, the chief cause for this annual 
human slaughter. 

It is reported that the past season wit- 
nessed the death by hunting accidents of 
ror people in twenty-three states. These 
all oceurred within a period of sixty days. 
During the same time, thirty-seven others 
were injured. Incidentally, the slaughter 
of cattle and other domestic animals, from 
the same cause, was considerable. 

Michigan is said to lead the list of 
fatalities with 16 killed; 14 lost their 
lives in Illinois, 13 in Wisconsin, 11 in 
Maine, and 9 in New York state. This 
terrific loss of life is surely an unnecessary 
price to pay for the love of the chase; and 
legislation looking to the preservation of 
human life is evidently as much needed 
among our game laws as legislation for 
the protection of deer. Laws in some 
states, intended to safe guard the hunters, 
have already been considered, and various 
suggestions have been made in regard to 
bettering conditions. “Wear red shirts,” 
someone has said. “‘Do not shoot until 
you have seen the deer’s horns,” a second 
advocates; while stil] another thinks it 
might be well to stay at home, and Jet 
some one else run the risk of being shot. 

The hunting season for the past year 
has been about an average one in reference 
to the number of game animals killed. 
Maine, of course, furnishes one of the 
best-known hunting-fields in the country, 
and it may be interesting in this connec- 
tion to record that about 300 moose are 
supposed to have been taken there the 
past season. Despatches from Bangor 


state that the carcasses of 2,700 deer have 
passed through that town, and the total 
number killed in the state for the season 
is estimated at about 11,000.—T. G. P. 


Funds Needed to Save the Egrets 


Mr. John Dryden Kuser, of Newark, 
New Jersey, one of our enthusiastic mem- 
bers, has sent in a contribution for the 
1912 Egret Protection work, together 
with the following letter, which he states 
that he would be glad to have brought to 
the attention of the readers of Birp-Lore: 

“Last season (1911), $1,431 was raised 
for the protection of Herons and Egrets. 
More “uioney is needed for the coming 
year, and will not some of the readers of 
Brrp-Lore furnish it? I am starting by 
giving $25, to which my father, Colone) 
Anthony R. Kuser, has added $10 and my 
mother, $5, making a total of $40. Can 
we not double, or at least exceed, the 
amount raised last year? 

“If money can be secured by the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties to pay wardens to protect the few 
remaining colonies of the beautiful Ameri- 
can Egret, these birds may be saved from 
extinction; but if they are left unprotected 
what is to stop the plume-hunters from 
slaughtering the entire colony. Next 
year may be too late; so, to help save the 
Egret, bird-lovers must contribute to the 
Egret Fund. Money will be received by 
Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., Treasurer of 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1974 Broadway, New York City.’’ 

A statement of results accomplished in 
the work of protecting these rare and 
beautiful birds during the past year will 
shortly be mailed to all of the contributors 
to this work during the year of 1911. In 
order that agents thay be placed in the 
field early in the spring, to resume the 
arduous and difficult undertaking of 
locating other colonies of Egrets in the 
southern swamps, and in order that we 
may have sufficient time to secure new 
guards and renew contracts with wardens 
employed last year, those persons inter- 
ested in this phase of bird protection are 
urged to seriously consider the advisa- 
bility of making special contributions to 
the work of saving the Egrets, and to 
advise us as early as possible regarding the 
extent of their financial aid ——T. G. P. 


New Members 


Between November 1, 1911, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1912, the following new Life 
Members of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies were enrolled: 

Bliss, Miss Catherine A. 
Bowdoin, Miss Edith G. 
Bowdoin, Mrs. Temple 
Cudworth, Mrs. Frederic B. 
French, Miss Caroline L. W. 
Kuser, Mr. John Dryden 
Rogers, Mr. Charles H. 
Wadsworth, Mr. Clarence S. 

During the same period applic ‘ions for 
Sustaining Membership together ‘ith the 
first annual fees, were received as collows: 
Acton, Miss Agnes A. 

Adams, Edward B. 
Angier, Albert E. 

Bailey, Henry T. 

Baker, Miss Mary K. 
Barlow, Mrs. F. C 
Bennett, Miss Marion 
Bond, Mr. Henry 
Bowdoin, Mrs. George S. 
Bowen, Miss Jane 
Bowles, R. P. 

Brasher, R. I. 

Brewer, Edward M. 
Brock, Mrs. R. C. H. 
Brooks, Miss M. W. 
Burroughs, George 
Carter, Richard B. 
Chadwick, Mr. E. J. 
Codman, Miss M. C. 
Cope, Mrs. Walter 
Cornwall, Mr. Eldridge L. 
Cotton, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Crawford, Mr. George E. 
Crosby, Mrs. Ernest 
Dana, Miss M. T. 
Dearborn, Miss Sarah 
Dibble, Mrs. R. Wells 
Draper, Mrs. Henry 
Ellsworth, Mr. J. M. 
Emerson, Mrs. Edward 
Ernst, Mrs. H. C. 

Ewart, Mr. William I. 
Farnsworth, Mr. F. B. 
Field, Mr. Charles H. 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. Thos. B. 
Frothingham, Mrs. Eugenia 
Gay, Mrs. F. L. 

Gilbert, Mr. Edward H. 
Goodwin, Miss Amelia 
Hastings, Miss Alice 
Helm, Mr. Louis 

Hoguet, Mr. Henri A. L. 
Hoover, Mr. M. H. 
Hopkins, Mr. H. Lindsay 
Horsfall, Mr. Robert B. 
Hubba~d, Mrs. James M. 
Hull, Miss Beatrice, Sec’y. 
Hull, Mrs. G. W. 
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Jackson, Mr. Ernest 
Jackson, Mr. Francis de M. 
James, Mr. Henry 
Johnson, Mr. Lewis J. 
Johnson, Miss Mary W. 
Jones, Mrs. George E. 
Jordan, Mrs. Donald 
Justice, Mr. Henry 
Kimball, Mr. Benjamin 
King, Mr. Henry B. 

Lee, Mr. Joseph 

Lee, Mr. J. S. 

Lee, Mrs. J. S. 

Leeds, Mrs. John G. 
Lovell, Mrs. F. H., Jr. 
Moos, Mrs. J. B. 

Morison, Mr. George B. 
Morris, Mrs. J. B 

Morse, Mr. Henry Lee 
Moschowitz, Mrs. A. V. 
MacRae, Dr. Thomas 
Norbeck, Miss Nellie 
Osborn, Mrs Henry Fairfield 
Pack, Mrs. Charles L. 
Parsons, Miss Katharine 
Platt, Miss Marie E. 
Peters, Mr. William R. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Nelson 
Putnam, Mr. J. B. 

Putnam, Mrs. S. G. 
Randolph, Miss Fanny F. 
Rankine, Mrs. W. B. 
Reynal, Mr. N. C. 

Reynal, Master E. S. 
Rhein, Mr. John, Jr. 
Richardson, Mrs. Geo. F. 
Ryan, Mr. John Barry 
Robbins, Mr. N. E. 
Rountree, Mrs. H. H. 
Rusch, Mr. H. A. 
Sanderson, Miss Marie 
Scoville, Miss Grace 
Sauter, Mr. J. V 

Scranton, Miss Mary E. 
Sears, Miss Mary P. 

Seeler, Mrs. Edgar V. 
Sheffield, Mr. G. St. J. 
Smith, Mr. W. Hinckle 
Sibley, Mrs. Edward A. 
Spear, Mrs. James 

Speare, Mrs. Lewis R. 
Spring, Mr. Edward 
Sprunt, Mr. James 

Tarbell, Mr. Arthur P. 
Tappan, Miss Mary A. 
Thomson, Mr. Ernest A. 
Thorn, Mrs. I. B. 
Tuckerman, Mrs. Leverett S. 
Tuckerman, Lucius C. 
Walter, Mrs. Alice Hall 
Ward, Mr. Charles W. 
Warren, Mr. Walter P. 
Watt, Mrs. Henry C. 
Welch, Mrs. Pierce N. 
White, Mr. Charles E. 


Whiton, Miss Mary B. 
Winston, Mr. G. Owen 
Winthrop, Mr. H. R. 
Wister, Mrs. Owen 
Yarrow, Miss Mary C. 

The following new contributors were 
enrolled during the 60 days preceding 
January 1, 1912. 

“A Bird Lover” 

Benson, Mrs. L. F 
Brewster, Mrs. L. D. 
Cass, Miss Marion 
Chase, Mr. Frederick S. 
Cushing, Miss Margaret W. 
Dalney, Mr. Herbert 
Daws, Miss E. A. 

Dyer, Mrs. Ruth C. 
Freedley, Mrs. A. S. 
Hall, Mr. Edward H. 
Hill, Mrs. L. C. 

Lowell, Mrs. George G. 
Olcott, Mr. Mason 
Provost, Mrs. C. W. 
Paladin, Mr. Arthur 
Patterson, Miss Annie C. 
Ray, Miss Marie V. 
Roberts, Miss C. M. 
Wells, Mr. W. S. 

Wilcox, Miss Adelaide E. 
“X. X. X, X. Anonymous” 


- 


Artificial Aigrettes 


Now that the sale of Heron aigrettes 
has become illegal in New York and 
several other states, the business of man- 
ufacturing imitations has again received 
impetus. In almost any shop-window in 
New York where millinery goods are dis- 
displayed, one may see cleverly con- 
structed “‘aigrettes.”’ made from the 
feathers of domestic fowls. One familiar 
with the real article is not likely to be 
misled. There are many zealous bird 
lovers, however, who fail to distinguish 
the difference, and several of these, in 
their desire to aid the National Associa- 
tion in its efforts to see that the law is 
enforced, have written us anonymous 
letters, giving the street number of stores 
where they state aigrettes may be pur- 
chased. 

We take the greatest pleasure in investi- 
gating all reports of this kind, but we 
earnestly request that our members and 
friends in future sign their names to all 
complaints. They may rest assured that 
their communications will be held in the 
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strictest confidence. By their doing this, 
we shall be given an opportunity to reply 
and let the complainants know why the 
supposed aigrettes in the shop-windows, 
which they viewed with so much dis- 
pleasure, are not removed. 

The writer recently had occasion to 
spend fifteen minutes in the New York 
Central depot, at Albany, New York. 
The waiting-room contained, at that 
time, sixty-six women. With note-book 
and pencil, he quietly made the round of 
the room and ascertained the following 
facts in reference to the women’s hats. 

One was decorated with the entire 
plumage of a Bonaparte’s Gull; one had 
the feathers of a Goura Pigeon (whether 
real or artificial, it was difficult to deter- 
mine); four were decorated with imitation 
aigrettes; twelve bore other creations 
made from the feathers of domestic 
fowls; fifteen had plumes of the ostrich; 
while thirty-three, or exactly one-half, held 
no feather decorations of any character. 

This may, or may not, have been a 
typical assemblage of women, and the 
results of the survey were probably more 
interesting than significant.—7. G. P. 


American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association 


The above is the title of an organization 
which has opened its headquarters at 
No. 111 Broadway, New York City. It 
was incorporated September 25, 1911, and 
in a prospectus recently issued the state- 
ment is made: “The credit of putting the 
movement into concrete form belongs to 
the arms and ammunition men of the 
country. These men subscribe liberally 
to the Association for the sole purpose of 
game protection and game increase. 
Their interests are identical with those 
of the Association. Contributions have 
been made without reservation, and the 
Association is in no way tied to any busi- 
ness interests, but is free to use its influ- 
ence unrestricted for the broad and 
worthy cause for which it was organized. 
The Association’s only battles will be 
fought for game protection.” 


The plans of the Association include a 
coéperation with the various game com- 
missions of the country to secure a more 
vigorous enforcement of game laws; to 
stand back of wardens who have gotten 
into trouble through fearless obedience to 
duty; to create among the wardens and 
others whose duty it is enforce the law the 
spirit of emulation and pride in their 
profession, and to give gold and bronze 
medals for meritorious service. 

It believes in game refuges of all char- 
acters, and in the natural and artificial 
propagation of game. It desires to see 
reasonable and uniform game-restrictive 
laws enacted by the Legislatures in many 
states of the union wherein they do not 
now exist. It proposes, also, to expend 
funds in the actual enforcement of game 
laws by means of special agents employed 
for the purpose. It declares for laws 
providing a bag limit for game, absolute 
protection to. insectivorous birds, pro- 
hibiting the sale of wild native game, and 
other measures calculated to protect and 
conserve the supply of American game- 
birds and animals. 

The Association, while founded and 
heavily backed financially by the manu- 
facturers of firearms and ammunition, 
also makes an appeal for people interested 
in this work to become associate mem- 
bers. There is a Board of eleven directors 
and twenty-two “honorary and advisory 
members,”—the latter including the 
names of many men who are prominent 
in game protective work. 

The president and executive officer is 
Mr. John B. Burnham, who, for many 
years, was connected with the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission of the state 
of New York. Mr. Burnham is a practical 
game protector, and a man whose person- 
ality has made a forceful impression on the 
people of the state. We predict that he 
will give a good account of himself in his 
new position. 

In many respects, this new Associa- 
tion stands for objects for which the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties has been fighting for years, and we 
welcome it to the fields of endeavor for 
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the preservation of our wild bird and 
animal life—T. G. P. 


Some Audubon Workers 


IV. GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


It was Mr. George Bird Grinnell who 
created the name “Audubon Society.” 
This was over twenty-five years ago. It 
is easy to understand why the name and 
the ideals for which the Society stands 
came to be created in his mind, when one 
learns of the interesting environment of 
his youth, and the spirit for the preser- 
vation of wild life which has ever possessed 
and molded his activities. 

Mr. Grinnell was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., September 20, 1849. When a very 
small boy, his parents moved to Audubon 
Park, New York City, which had formerly 
been the estate of John James Audubon, 
the artist-naturalist, and here for more 
than fifty years Mr. Grinnell lived in the 
same house, among scenes, almost un- 
changed, which had surrounded the great 
ornithologist during the last years of his 
life. 

Madame Audubon, the widow of the 
naturalist, and her two sons and their 
families, occupied two of the houses on 
this estate, and in one of these Madame 
Audubon conducted a school for small 
children, which Mr. Grinnell attended. 

He has told us something of the con- 
ditions of this early boyhood life. The 
walls of the Audubon home were decorated 
with antlers, from which hung guns, shot- 
pouches and powder-flasks. Portraits and 
paintings of birds and mammals, done by 
the naturalist and his sons, were seen 
every where. The loft of John Woodhouse 
Audubon’s barn, where the boys often 
played, contained. great stacks of the old 
red muslin-bound copies of the Ornitholog- 
ical Biographies, while against the walls 
were piled boxes of bird skins brought 
back by the naturalist from his various 
expeditions. John W. Audubon was con- 
stantly receiving boxes of specimens from 
distant parts of the continent, and often 
when he opened these shipments, he was 
surrounded by a group of small boys, 
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who stared in wonder at the strange 
creatures that he drew forth and held up 
for their inspection. 

The associations of Audubon Park thus 
gave Mr. Grinnell an interest in birds and 
their ways which grew with his growth, 
and it cannot be doubted that it was the 
influence of these surroundings which, 
years afterward, led him to name the bird- 
protective society which he founded “The 
Audubon Society.” 

After graduation from Yale, in 1870 
Mr. Grinnell went to the then Far West 
as one of a scientific expedition, headed by 
the great paleontologist, Professor O. C. 
Marsh, to collect vertebrate fossils, and a 
little later he went to New Haven, Con- 
necticut, to become an assistant to Pro- 
fessor Marsh in the Peabody Museum 
of Yale, where he worked for years on 
vertebrate fossils. 

In 1879, his health broke down, and 
it became necessary to seek a change of 
work. He was chosen President of the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 
where, until a few months, he has had his 
headquarters. His connection with the 
paper began in 1876, as natural history 
editor. During nearly thirty-five years, 
therefore, he has been working in the 
direction of protecting wild life—at first 
game birds and mammals, and, when the 
fashion of wearing plumage began to in- 
crease in 1884 and 188s, in the protection 
also of song and insectivorous birds. 

The idea of the Audubon Society 
orginated with Mr. Grinnell who wrote an 
editorial published in ‘Forest and 
Stream” of February 11, 1886, in which 
was announced the formation of “an asso- 
ciation for the protection of wild birds 
and their eggs, which shall be called the 
Audubon Society. Its membership to be 
free to every one who is willing to lend a 
helping hand in forwarding the objects 
for which it is formed. These objects shall 
be to prevent, so far as possible, (1) the 
killing of any wild birds not used for 
food; (2) the destruction of nests or 
eggs of any wild bird, and (3) the wearing 
of feathers as ornaments or trimming for 
dress.”’ 
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For a number of years previous, the 
business of collecting small birds and 
plume-birds as ornaments for women’s 
dress had been going on in a small way, 
but it was not until 1885 that the danger 
to bird life assumed proportions which 
were actually alarming. 

As newspaper man, member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and one 
who for years had kept well in touch with 
wild life all over the United States, Mr. 
Grinnell had clear ideas as to the dangers 
threatened to the country by this whole- 
sale destruction of bird life. On the other 
hand, it was difficult to determine how 
most effectively to combat the growing 
fashion of using plumage for decorative 
purposes. It was obvious that resolutions 
by scientific societies would accomplish 
very little, partly because they would 
reach a very small public, and more 
particularly because the average person 
among the 55,000,000 then in the United 
States felt not the slightest interest in 
what scientific associations resolved, or 
did not resolve. It seemed, therefore, 
that the only means of attacking the ever- 
growing evil was (1) to appeal directly to 
the women, and (2), slower but more 
effective, to interest the children in the 
birds, and to teach them to see the beauty 
and charm of bird life, as well as the 
enormous services which birds perform 
for man. 

From the very beginning, the move- 
ment received the warm approval of the 
press and of the best people in the coun- 
try. Literature was distributed in great 
quantities by the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company, and the movement 
soon became widely known. Local 
secretaries were established in town after 
town all over the land. The members of 
the bird-preservation committee of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union lent 
powerful aid. Such eminent citizens as 
Henry Ward Beecher, John G. Whittier, 
John Burroughs, Oliver Wendel] Holmes, 
Bishop Potter, and a multitude of others 
came forward with warm commendations 
of the purposes and plans of the Society. 
In the course of two or three years the 
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Audubon Society had about forty thous- 
and members scattered all over the coun- 
try. The membership was absolutely 
free, and depended merely on the signing 
of the Audubon pledge. The expenses of 
the Society were all borne by Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 

In February, 1887, the “Audubon 
Magazine” was established. It was 
devoted to the interests of Audubon 
workers, dealt with bird life and other 
natural history subjects, and discussed 
the economic problems of animal life 
in relation to agriculture and human 
welfare. 

In the year 1888, notwithstanding the 
efforts put forth by the Audubon Society, 
and those interested in bird protection, the 
fashion of feather millinery continued to 
grow. The newspapers, which at first 
had so warmly supported the movement 
for bird protection, lost interest, and 
legislators and state authorities appeared 
to regard the protective laws which had 
been passed as nullities. Notwithstand- 
ing the attention that had been called to 
the ethical and economic aspect of this 
destruction, the headgear of the women 
continued to be largely made up of por- 
tions of small birds. At the end of 1888, 
the publication of the “Audubon Maga- 
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zine” ceased, for the expenses of the 
movement were too heavy to be borne by 
a single corporation, which, in fact, had 
another object than bird protection for 
its main purpose. 

The seed sown by the original Audubon 
Society was not wholly lost, but the 
Society was in advance of its time. Much 
of this seed lay dormant for eight or ten 
years, and then, in the years 1896 to 1900, 
began to grow. The name of the Audubon 
Society was well known, and the revived 
movement found a certain public already 
well instructed in Audubon matters. In 
the last ten years, very largely through 
the patient, painstaking and enthusiastic 
work of William Dutcher, the Audubon 
movement has achieved the success of 
which we know so well today. 

Mr. Grinnell, after being connected 
with “Forest and Stream” for thirty-five 
years, has within a few months given up 
his chair in that office, and is now devoting 
himself to literary work, with special 
reference to the habits and customs of 
the Indians of Western North America, 
with whom he has spent much time, both 
in the tepees and on the hunting-trails, 
and from whom he has gathered a great 
store of knowledge as yet unpublished.— 
T. GrtBert Pearson. 


““No one can read this book without feeling a closer touch of 
friendship with the forms of bird-life about him.’’—New York Times 


Camps and Cruises 
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Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the 
eight years in which he was gathering material for the now- 
famous “habitat groups” of birds at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


“*Exceptionally inter- | 
esting and in many re- | 
spects remarkable.’’ 

—The Auk 


‘A notable contri- 
bution to bird-lore.”’ 
—The Dial 


‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this 
volume of adventure and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped 
for his work, must have for the bird-lover.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


By Frank M. Chapman 


Curator of Ornithology of the American 
Museum of Natural History 


With 250 Photographs from Nature by the Author. 
Svo. cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 
Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 29 W. 32nd St., New York 
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Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.” —The Dial. 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 

“A charming book of interest to every naturalist or student of natural history.” 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

“The author has succeeded in presenting to his readers clearly and vividly a vast 
amount of useful information.” — Philadephia Press. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00. Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one-hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 

“No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.”— Phila. Ledger. 


tame. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

t2me. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our “‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8ve. Cloth, $3.00 net 
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